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THE ASSUMPTION IN THE LIFE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN 


THe Epitor 


VERY day for many hundreds of years Christians have 
centred their minds and hearts upon the person of the 
Mother of “od as assumed bodily into heaven. The 
devotion of the Rosary has been largely responsible for 
allowing this ‘mystery’ to sink deeper and deeper into 
the spiritual life of the Church; but it had been part of 
that life long before the devotion of the beads had been 
instituted. It is indeed one of the very ancient points of prayer 
for Christians. And now this lex orandi has become clearly and 
definitely the lex credendi with the definition from the chair of 
Peter issued to the whole body of the Church that the assumption 
of our Lady is an explicit dogma of the faith. 

It is to herald this unusual sealing of part of the Church’s prayer 
that this issue of Lirk oF THE Spirir has been prepared. The 
definition has not been formulated to prevent an error from taking 
the simple faithful captive—though it has in fact revealed a lack 
of conviction which must have lain hidden in the prayer of a few 
Christians—but to set the perfecting seal of authority upon this 
way of raising the mind and heart to God. It is therefore an impor- 
tant event for the life of the spirit. 

It would however be difficult to do justice to every aspect of 
religion that this doctrine illuminates. And we do not here attempt 
a complete survey. Some points we would exclude—particularly 
the controversial issues which have been more than sufficiently aired 
in the last few weeks; this is not an apologetical symposium. Other 
points would require a greater detail and length than is feasible in 
an issue (even a double issue) of a review—the detailed comparison 
of the Eastern and Western devotions regarding the Dormition and 
Assumption of our Lady will receive the necessarily careful docu- 
mentation in some other publication. And finally the actual formula- 
tion of the definition will have been published after the preparation 
of this number has been completed, so that the discussion of the 
exact import of the words cannot receive space in these pages. But 
this is less desirable since the purpose of this issue of Lirm or THE 
Spit is to assist the reader to make the most of the newly defined 
dogma in his life and prayer. 

* * 
Thus we are reminded that God respects the work of his hands. 
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Not only does he not destroy by annihilation what he has created, 
but where human beings are concerned he never even deals with 
them merely mechanically. There are those who regard the Incarna- 
tion as a sort of machine for life-saving. In their view it was neces- 
sary for the Son of God to be born of a woman so that he should 
be truly man. But ‘the womb that bore thee and the paps that 
gave thee suck’ are of little significance or value after their purely 
physical function has been fulfilled. This is a very superstitious and 
magical view of God and his work. God having made his future 
Mother immaculate at her first beginning does not set her on one 
side when she has accomplished her maternal task. The blood which 
she gave to her Son was uncontaminated by sin, and it remained 
her blood too after the birth of Jesus and after he had spilt his own 
share of that blood in our redemption. This pure unity of body-soul 
in its perfection is preserved in its wholeness by the one who made 
it and would not discard it or allow it to disintegrate in corruption. 
God cares for his creature; he could not treat her as a mere occasion 
for his saving work any more than he could have used the hunger 
of the crowd merely to reveal the secret of his divinity. 

x * * 

The religion that Mary’s Son came to establish was one which 
grew up from the flesh of the Word. He even insisted that unless 
one ate his flesh one could not have the new life of his religion. 
It is easy to forget this fundamental truth, for we all possess a 
little manichee within us who whispers that true religion is entirely 
spiritual and that the flesh leads only to corruption. 1t would be 
comfortable to regard the Mother of Jesus as an ideal example of 
perfect motherhood. But God is intent to preserve what he has 
made and to rescue it from the ideal world. In order to be a mother 
she had to hear the Word and to keep it, to drag it down from the 
world of Platonic words that it might be made flesh in her. Similarly 
Wwe are encouraged to do what we hear him say that we may become 
also the body of Christ so that in this way the Word should be made 
flesh in us. So the flesh of Christ is carried in its perfect unity with 
his soul to heaven at the Ascension, and then the flesh of the 
Mother too remains through her Assumption as a challenge to those 
who are horrified by the natural, perhaps too natural, outburst of 
the woman who admired with such intensity the physical beauty 
of Mary’s Son. So the Church has used her instinctive praise as an 
official salutation. Beata viscera Mariae Virginis quae portaverunt 
aeterm Patris Filium. Ht beata ubera quae lactaverunt Christum 
Dominum. For this Mother has not seen corruption. 

Shs a ¥ * 


One of the great needs of the modern world has been increasingly 
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that of purity won by penance. The visions the Mother has youch- 
safed to children at Lourdes, Fatima and elsewhere have always this 
as their main message—penance and prayer that men may return to 
the true respect of their own bodies as vessels of election. Speaking 
of religious life, St Thomas has remarked that all physical mortifica- 
tions are ordained to the perfection of chastity; so that it is not 
without significance that our Lady apears on these occasions speci- 
fically as ‘the immaculate’. The most pure Virgin preaches mortifica- 
tion and penance; for the flesh, if it is to be redeemed and brought 
within the unity of the sanctified human being, must be mortified 
flesh, reduced by asceticism to become the vehicle and sharer of 
the highest mystical experience. Here then in the Assumption is 
the final fulfilment of the works of penance—not the body slain and 
corrupted, but the body purified and made a sharer in the beatific 
vision. In the present age the growing tendency is not only to 
despise but also to desecrate the human body by impurity and the 
disregard of the marital vocation with its rights and duties. Now 
the immaculate, having fulfilled her destiny by the assumption, 
illuminates the way of the chaste life—by penance to purity; not 
that she, any more than her Son, had need to be purified, but 
sharing in his mortification on the Cross her body too has achieved 
that double crown of the victim. 
* * * 

Not only then does the definition of the Assumption involve a 
public demonstration of faith, it also directs attention towards 
certain specific needs in the modern life of man. And there is one 
need which modern man is realising with a constantly increasing 
intensity—the need for ‘integration’. Unhappily the disintegrated 
man, who feels only too well the different forces pulling him to 
pieces in their various tensions and directions, looks into himself 
for the secret of recovery. He tries to find with the help of an army 
of psychiatrical advisers the hidden source of disintegration exclus- 
ively within his own psyche. Now, in the brilliant light of glory, 
he is asked to forget for a moment himself and his malaise and to 
gaze upon the figure of perfect integrity. The Virgin-yet-a-Mother 
gathers all the emotions and desires, all the secret springs of instinct 
and awareness, all the conscious movements of the knower and the 
lover, into the point of beatitude. Tota pulchra es Maria; it is the 
total integrity of the assumed Virgin and Mother that reveals her 
marvellous beauty. That is the point whence modern man must 
take his perspective if he is to find the secret of integration—the 
heavenly vision of God in which the whole of man is called to 


perfection. 
* * > 
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Indeed here lies the principal need of mankind. Until we return 
to the contemplative way of life we shall continue to dissipate the 
treasures of Christianity and culture which the centuries of Christian 
life have handed down to us. We are pouring out all human resources 
in the constant rush of mechanised activity. We need, not an 
inoperative and slothful passivity, but a dynamic life which is wholly 
centred on the one point—the beatific vision for risen man, That is 
the last end of man, and therefore it should be this most perfect 
act. of contemplation that gives meaning to every single human 
activity. For action is specified by its object, and with an object 
so infinite and so powerful human action should be linking its every 
experience with heaven. The Virgin Assumed, then, stands as the 
model of contemplation finally achieved and crowned by God: she 
stands superior to any particular form of life, be it active or con- 
templative. She was not contained by any cloister, and yet in the 
midst of the married life round the simple hearth of Nazareth she 
remained the hortus conclusus, the enclosed garden where she con- 
versed with God in her Son and also in her husband. 

* * * 


Finally there is hardly need to insist that in a world terrorised 
by portents of future wars and calamities no greater model for peace 
could be found than in the person of Mary receiving the fruit of 
the wholeness of her love on earth. Peace is the fruit of love, and 
it was our Lady’s love that made it impossible for her to be robbed 
of her peace while yet she remained tranquil on earth amidst the 
torments and terrors of her Son’s enemies and her Son’s death. 
And it was thus that she was gathered to the Father in the perfect 
manner granted only to her Son and to the special messengers of 
her Son before her. May the definition of the first of November, 
1950, when the Holy Father Pope Pius XII proclaims the truth 
of the bodily assumption into heaven of the blessed Virgin Mary 
Mother of God, bring an increase of interior peace to Christian men 


and remove discord and the fruits of anger and hatred. Regina pacis, 
ora pro nobis. 
x x % 


Tue Ittustrations. The ‘Swooning of the Virgin’ is from the famous 
fourteenth-century wooden bas-relief of Notre Dame of Louviers. 
As the devotion to this ‘swoon’ has long ago been frowned on by the 
Church as indicative of weakness, these popular representations 
should be taken as symbolic of the mystical death of our Lady, 
Queen of Martyrs, or yet of her actual death which might be called 
the swoon of love and contemplation. The Durer ‘Assumption’ shows 
the culmination of this death. 
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THE SCANDAL OF THE ASSUMPTION 


BY 
Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


I. The Scandal of Particularity 


EK should not be ourselves scandalised because 

® the announcement of the definition of Mary’s 

Assumption has scandalised many earnest and 

honest minds. Rather may we ask whether we 

have fully appreciated its significance if we our- 

selves are not in some measure shocked and 

disturbed. True, the Pope will tell us nothing 

that we have not always taken for granted as part and parcel of the 

Catholic faith; we have meditated upon it in the last two decades 

of the Rosary, we have celebrated unquestioningly every August 

15th. Yet it is no obvious, easily credible commonplace which is to 

be formally proclaimed to be an article of our faith; rather does it 

tax and test our faith to the utmost, and present a crucial challenge 
_ to our profession of acceptance of the central Christian mystery. 

* * * 

For years, indeed, we may have recited our last Glorious Mys- 
teries and celebrated August 15th with untroubled equanimity and 
even delight. We must be insensitive indeed to be unmoved by the 
Mass and Office which sing the final triumphs of Mary in majestic 
language borrowed from the length and breadth of the Scriptures, 
Here we are reminded of the promise to the first Eve in Genesis, 
of the sun-clad, moon-treading, star-encircled Woman of the Apoca- 
lypse; but it is the rhapsodies of the Lover and the Beloved in 
Canticles that predominate: Who is this woman who ascends like 
the ristng dawn, lovely as the moon, bright as the sun, terrible like 
an army set in battle array ? 

Who, indeed? So long as it is nobody in particular there is no 
cause for scandal. We do not perhaps need even supernatural faith 
to derive something more than a purely aesthetic pleasure from 
the countless old pictures of Mary’s Assumption and Coronation. 
Even an unbeliever may have the sensibility to find in them some- 
thing which seems to arouse some deep response in human nature: 
a symbol for something which he can hardly express, but which 
for him need have nothing to do with one particular Jewess who 
lived and died nineteen centuries ago. There seems to be some 
strange rightness in the portrayal of this reunion in splendour of 
Son and Mother, Father and Daughter, Spirit and Matter: in the 
gracious bending of the Divine Persons to crown the Woman, eyen 
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(if our contemplations take a more ethical turn) in this exaltation 
of lowliness and simplicity. Varied as they were, those old paintings, 
prints, tympanums, windows, follow a pretty regular convention of 
composition, whether they be the work of the great thirteenth- 
century sculptors, Fra Angelico, El Greco, Diirer or the cruder pro- 
ducts of forgotten village craftsmen. They have a peculiarly satisfying 
blend of form and content, of pattern and significance: the crowned | 
figure of the Virgin rounds off the gaping semi-circle of crowning 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, squares the awkward triangle of the 
Trinity. We can hardly wonder that the pattern had a peculiar | 
fascination for artists: it afforded unrivalled opportunities for varia- 
tions on the most elementary forms, and to convey a sense of 
balance, proportion, rhythm, completion, finality, the tranquillity — 
of order and repose. 

Nor, would it seem, is the underlying motif itself even peculiarly 
Christian; rather would it seem to be but one expression of a 
universal archetypal pattern, which somehow responds to some deep 
and widespread human need, and which finds other similar expres- 
sions in countless myths and rituals, poems and pictures, practices 
and even philosophies, all over the globe. Rachel Levy’s book, The 
Gate of Horn,! traces the theme of the apotheosis of the Woman 
back to the wall-paintings and figurines of our earliest cavemen 
ancestors. John Layard in his Stone Men of Malekula? and The 
Making of Man in Malekula’ shows that a similar intuition under- 
lies the beliefs, myths and rituals of surviving stone-age peoples. 
Though with countless variations, we find a similar theme from 
China to Peru. In China most notably, with its perception of the 
unmixed union of Yang and the Yin—the male and female principles 
—as the supreme manifestation of Tao, the ultimate Wisdom, the 
goal of the human Way. (It is curious that the favourite symbol 
of this, called the t’ai chi t’u [the ‘Supreme Ultimate’], the circle 
within the square—containing the interpenetrating but unmingled 
waves of brightness and darkness—has become familiarised to us 
as the national badge of the South Koreans.) In India we find 
many yantras (abstract designs for contemplation) which, we are 
told, express the same archetypal theme; we find it too, more 
dramatically, in countless representations and stories of, for in- 
stance, Shiva and Shakti. In Kundalini-yoga the ascent of the 
earthy, serpentine feminine principle to a transcendental union with 
her Lord becomes a psycho-physical experience. We may find it 
again, though perhaps more disguised, in numberless Greek and 
Hellenistic myths and rituals; again, more obviously, in the Gnostic 


1 Faber & Faber, 1948. 2 London, 1942. 3 Eranos Jahrbuch, 1948. 
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Pixies of the redemption of Hacamoth-Sophia. Here we can only 
allude in passing to a complex but worldwide mass of material, 
which has been more thoroughly collected and studied elsewhere. 
(Dr Esther Harding’s Women’s Mysteries contains many more 
examples, and a study of their psychological significance will be 
found scattered throughout the later writings of Dr C. G. Jung.) 
Our pictures of the Assumption and Coronation could in fact be 
used almost as well to express many another story or perception. 
In fact they have been used for a purpose which we might suppose 
to be totally alien: we are surprised to find them frequently in the 
weird treatises of the old alchemists. That is hardly intelligible until 
we understand that their aim—very often, at least—was not the 
manufacture of ordinary gold from base metals, but something more 
hike a gruelling mystical process of self-redemption by divine grace 
and inspiration through the redemption of matter.4 It is hardly sur- 
prising that they found in the pictures of the Assumption a symbol 
and prototype of their own opus. One of the more beautiful and 
more intelligible of these treatises, the Aurora Consurgens (attributed 
to St Thomas Aquinas!), might often read as a profound meditation 
on the Assumption, and the somewhat decadent attempt of Melchior 
yon Hermannstadt to compose an ‘alchemical Mass’, borrows from 
the Assumption-day liturgy. He includes the beautiful (but now, 
unhappily, obsolete) sequence hymn Ave praeclara, and describes 
it as ‘the Testament of the [alchemical] Art’.5 For Goethe, too, 
das ewige Weibliche (the eternal feminine) is embodied in the Mater 
Gloriosa of the Doctor Marianus, and it is she, herself glorified, who 
‘draws on’ Faust to his own final redemption. 

None of this strikes us as very shocking, though some of it may 
appear foreign and fanciful to our modern Western ways of thinking. 
Tt may even appeal to us more or less, according to our tempera- 
ment, not only as fictitious poetry, but as somehow symbolic and 
revealing about the depths of human nature and its aspirations. 
The Assumption itself does not shock us as a picture for our purely 
mental contemplation. What is disturbing and offensive is this 
insistence, not on the universal symbolism, but on the particular 
matter of fact; that a matter of fact is a matter of faith, and a 
matter of faith a matter of fact; in the further insistence that this 
fact of faith is realised in precise units of space and time, and in 
a definite specimen of flesh and blood—haec ossa, hae carnes. This 
‘scandal of particularity’ is inseparable from the doctrine of the 
Assumption, but it is not peculiar to it. It is bound up with those 


4 See C. G. Jung, Psychologie und Alchemie, but cf. F, Sherwood Taylor, The 


Alchemists. 
5 cf. Jung, op. cit., p. 540. 
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fundamental Christian mysteries which are its own cause and proto 
type—the Inearnation in Nazareth, the death ‘under Pontius Pilate’ 
the Resurrection and Ascension in specified places and on specifier 
dates. In the abstract, on paper, in poetry, in imagery, the glorifica 
tion of the Feminine Principle, the union of the Heavenly and the 
Harthly, the Spiritual and the Material, is all very fine. It is quit 
another thing to say that, at a particular place and a particular time 
the dead physical body of a particular woman came to life again 
and that the eternal and only God took her to himself. Here scien. 
tist and poet must unite in protest: the scientist that his world o: 
verifiable fact is invaded by the world of faith; the poet that his 
world of vision is tarnished or ruined by being dragged into the 
prosaic world of fact. We need be neither scientists nor poets te 
have some sympathy with their points of view, sufficient at least 
to be on our guard lest our emphasis on the particular fact obscures 
the universal mystery, or our emphasis on the mystery weakens 
our adherence to the Christian ‘scandal of particularity’, the scandal 
of Christian ‘materialism’, the scandal of the earthly embodiment 
of the mystery. 
* * * 

The ‘scandal of particularity’ is, as has been said, not peculiar 
to the doctrine of the Assumption; it is inherent in the religion of 
the Incarnation, and it alwavs was and always will be an offence 
to cultured truth-seekers. 

Just because in fallen man there is the constant lust of the flesh 
against the spirit and of the spirit against the flesh, there is also 
@ constant resistance against recognising in a matter of fact a matter 
of faith. (Is not this the carpenter’s son? .. . And they were scan- 
dalised in his regard.—Matt. 13, 55), or in a matter of faith a matter 
of fact. (How can this man give us his flesh to eat?—John 6, 53.) 

St Paul’s experience in the Areopagus of Athens—the cultural 
centre of the world—is especially instructive. So long as he preached 
to the Athenians about their Unknown God he was heard with 
interest and even eagerness. Indeed, the Stoics and Epicureans? 
had positively compelled him to expound his faith to them. (Acts 
17, 18 ff.) A God not made with hands, a universal indwelling Father 
of all mankind, in whom we live and move and have our being, 


6 cf. St Thomas, Summa Theol. III, 8, 1: dicitur enim assumere quasi ad se 
sumere (‘to assume’ means as it were ‘to take to oneself’.). 


7 These ancient Stoics were probably not so stoical, nor the Epicureans such 
epicures as we might suppose. But it is interesting that they represent two 
opposite solutions of the human flesh-spirit conflict: the Stoics the exaltation of 
universal Mind at the expense of the individual flesh and its parts and passions, 


Ee eE aoae the enslavement of the spirit for the refined satisfactions of the 
esh. 
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vhose offspring we all are—all that was acceptable enough, even 
amiliar. But when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some 
ocked. (ibid. 38.) 

From the standpoint of the eager proselytiser the apostle had 
nade a bad tactical blunder in mentioning the resurrection of the 
pody at all. It was not to be expected that these philosophers who 
nad outgrown popular idolatry and superstition, who had attained 
he realisation of the transcendence of the incomprehensibility of 
he Divine Principle, should again embrace the old myth of dying 
nd rising gods, let alone believe it had become fact in the physical 
ody of a certain Jesus of Nazareth, still less that this particular 
‘esurrection was the forerunner of a general resurrection of all and 
ach. So far from satisfying their hunger for a more elevated, more 
urely spiritual and idealistic religion than they already possessed, 
his Paul was putting the clock back, confusing the worlds of 
eality and of Appearance, of Spirit and Matter, of Eternity and 
ime, which centuries of Greek thought had distinguished at 
immense cost and labour. He dashed any possible hope that his 
Shristianity might provide a common ground for the brotherhood 
of intelligent men of goodwill, a framework for the syncretism of 
all religions and philosophies which that age—like our own—seemed 
so urgently to need. A tactful silence on these cruder features of 
the Gospel story might have gained thousands of converts for the 
Church, spared her the blood of her martyrs, and brought peace 
rather than a sword to subsequent generations of all mankind. 

But such silence was, and remains, impossible. Woe is unto me 
if I preach not the gospel (1 Cor. 9 ,16). The Gospel is God’s saving 
Word of health and holiness to men, and that Word (though also 
in the beginning with God) was made FLESH and dwelt among us 
(John 1, 2 and 14); not only mentally contemplated, but heard, .. . 
seen with our eyes .. . looked upon .. . handled. (1 Johnie) 
Moreover this Word of God to man is not only concerning the flesh, 
and itself made flesh, it is also his word to the flesh—and not only 
to the mind or spirit: For the word of God is living and effectual, 
and more piercing than any two-edged sword: and reaching unto the 
division of the soul and the spirit, of the joints also and the marrow. 
(Heb. 4, 12.) The distinctive Christian revelation is set out in what 
is perhaps an early credal hymn as; 


The mystery of godliness: 
manifested in the flesh, 
justified into the spirit. . . 
taken up into glory. (1 Tim. 3, 16.) 


The resurrection of the flesh, and its assumption or taking up into 
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the eternal Shelinah or glory, stands in the very centre of thet 
specifically Christian faith. The body is for the Lord, and the Lord| 
for the body. Now God hath both raised up the Lord, and will raise? 
us up also by his power, (1 Cor. 6, 18-14.) ) 

At the time of writing we do not know the precise terms in which| 
the Assumption of our Lady will be formulated and dogmatically} 
defined. As it has ordinarily been taught and believed in the Church, , 
it is not only one particular, individual, specimen case of the resur- » 
rection and glorification of the bodies of all the faithful in which) 
we profess belief in the creeds. But that much it certainly is; and] 
just because it particularises it to this body (and body-in-general is 
a non-existent abstraction), it accentuates the scandal of this funda- | 
mental article of our belief. For that reason alone it is of importance, | 
It is however this particular particularity that claims our attention: : 
it is not any particular body, but the body of Mary that is revived | 
and assumed. 


% * * * 


A woman from the crowd lifting up her voice said to him: Blessed! 
is the womb that bore thee, and the paps that gave thee suck (Luke } 
11, 27.) This is the first recorded human praise of the body of Mary, | 
which has subsequently echoed down the ages. We notice that this } 
cry comes from the crowd (the democratic New Statesman and! 
Nation has been particularly pained that the Assumption should be : 
defined in response to the demands of the ignorant proletariat); and 
that it comes from a woman. We need not suppose that she had | 
any precise dogmatic understanding as yet either of the divinity 
of Jesus or of the divine maternity of Mary. It is the spontaneous, | 
almost physiological, sympathy (which no male can share) of woman | 
for woman, even organ for organ: a quasi-physical bond of motherly _ 
pride in the begetting and suckling of such a splendid Son, | 

But he said: Yea, rather, blessed are they that hear the word of 
God and keep it. (ib. 28.) Perhaps, in a manner not unknown to. 
her sex, she had been so intent in admiration of the Speaker that | 
she had hardly heard the speech. In any case, this preoccupation 
with the purely physical bliss of Mary’s body had to be checked 
and balanced: the bliss of her body’s fruitfulness was itself due to 
the fact that, by her Fiat, she had heard the word of God and 
kept it. All generations should call her blessed, but only because 
he that is mighty hath done great things to me. (Luke 1, 49.) Our 
Lord himself (being tempted in all things, like as we are, without 
sin—Heb. 4, 15) must be freed for his own life and work from the 
purely physical and psychological bond to his mother: Did you not 
know that I must be about my Father’s business? (Luke 2, 49); 
And stretching forth his hands towards his disciples, he said: Behold 
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my mother and my brethren . . . whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father. (Matt. 12, 48-49.) 

So, throughout the centuries, the Church’s preachers and spiritual 
writers have rightly insisted with St Augustine that Mary was more 
blessed in conceiving the Word of God in her mind than in con- 
ceiving him in her womb, and that our admiration for the latter is 
unavailing without imitation of the former. But while the thought 
of the bliss and glory of her body must be checked and balanced, 
it could never be denied; increasingly it was affirmed. There is 
nothing squeamish or etherial in the language employed by the 
Church in her liturgical praises; its physiological detail is almost 
untranslatable into non-medical but polite English: Beata viscera 
... Beata ubera . . . Gestant puellae viscera .. . Ventris sub arca 
clausus est... Cujus per aluum fusus est .. . Non ex virili semine 
... Alvus tumsescit Virginis. . 

Newman, in his magnificent sermon on ‘The Fitness of the Glories 
of Mary’ has shown how the definition of Mary’s prerogatives had 
to await the definition of the prerogatives of her Son, of which they 
are the effect and consequence, and how they illuminate his own. 
The Church’s spontaneous glorification of Mary’s body down the ages 
receives its final seal and justification in the definition of its Assump- 
tion. It is right for us to glorify it because ‘he that is mighty’ has 
taken it into his glory. 


Il. The Scandal of Universality 

While some minds stumble at the fleshly matter-of-factuess of 
the Christian dogmas, at the ‘scandal of particularity’, there are 
other minds that stop short there and can see no further. They will 
adhere resolutely to the physical aspects of the virgin birth, to the 
factual character of the Gospel miracles, to the historicity of the 
empty tomb and the phenomenon of levitation recorded of the Lord’s 
Ascension, but they seem insensible to anything except the bare 
externals of these events. It does not seem to occur to such minds 
that these events have any wider meaning or significance; they are 
objects for their admiration, but certainly not for their imitation. 
Such minds adhere to the letter, but wholly miss the spirit; unwit- 
tingly they make of these events a senseless and wanton thauma- 
turgy, manifestations of nothing but superior power and will for the 
intimidation of the doubter. 

Such a limited view is of course alien, indeed opposed, to the 
whole spirit of the Gospels. Our Lord in fact resolutely resists the 
temptation to work marvels for the sake of marvels, or to give 
performances of superhuman power to impress and win his hearers. 
Indeed, in all the Gospel narratives, but most conspicuously in 
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St Mark’s, we find him in almost constant flight from such evil 
results of his miracles. Even when the demands of divine love and 
the fulfilment of his mission in manifesting his Father's designs 
for man’s salvation drive him to perform these wonders, even then 
he usually accompanies it with some such command as, See thou; 
tell no man. For what is important is not the observed marvel as aj 
marvel, but what the marvel means, what it reveals of the hidden| 
ways of God for man’s weal to such as are enabled to accept them. | 
Indeed the very ‘particularity’ of the principal Christian truths} 
loses its point if divorced from a meaning of universal application; } 
only as having some cosmic significance, some applicability to all 
and each outside their particular limitations of space and time, | 
beyond the restricted confines of haec ossa, hae carnes (these: 
bones, this flesh), have they any ‘sense’, any raison d’étre at all.. 
‘he hidden mystery of divinity is indeed manifested in the flesh, , 
but must be justified in the spirit. Lest attachment to the fleshly ’ 
manifestation distract them from spiritual understanding, our Lord | 
tells his disciples: It is expedient for you that I go, for if I go not’ 
the Paraclete will not come to you. (John 16, 7.) Yet the manitfes- - 
tation in the flesh is essential to the spiritual mystery itself, for > 
the mystery is not just cognitional but existential; not just an} 
object for contemplation but a subject for realisation. The Resurree- 


tion and Ascension of Christ, for instance, tell not just of the 
glorification and integration into the Godhead of an idea or image | 
of the flesh, but of the flesh itself. Unless we adhere to the fact. 
we miss the distinctive sense of the mystery—and of the demands | 
if makes upon the whole being of all and each. That was not first 
which was spiritual, but which is natural: afterwards that which is 
spiritual. (1 Cor. 15, 46.) If we have known Christ according to flesh 
(and since he is the Word made flesh we have not known him at all ; 
unless we have known him in the flesh), now we know him so no 
longer. If any there be in Christ a new creature, the old things are 
passed away; behold, all things are made new. (2 Cor. 5, 17.) 
* * * 


Of this New Creation, of this transformation of all things in the 
sight of those who are oned by the Spirit into Christ, Mary is the 
Womb, the fertile, obedient Earth in which all is rooted and 
nourished; her body is the mater-materia from which the divine 
Spirit, in fashioning the Body of Christ, fashions the new cosmos. 
This thought is no extravagance of rococo Mariolatry: it can be 
traced back at least to St Irenaeus, writing in the second century: 

The substance of the first-formed man was from the Will and the 

Wisdom of God, and from the virgin earth. For God had not sent 

rain, the Scripture says, upon the earth before man was made; 
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and there was no man to till the earth. So then the Lord, sum- 
ming up afresh this man, took the same dispensation of entry 
into flesh, being born from a virgin by the Will and Wisdom of 
God. . . . Just as through a disobedient virgin man was stricken 
down and fell into death, so through a virgin who was obedient 
to the word of God man was reanimated and received life... . 
It was necessary that Adam should be summed up in Christ that 
mortality might be swallowed up and overwhelmed by immor- 
tality; and Eve summed up in Mary, that a virgin should be a 
virgin’s intercessor, and by a virgin’s obedience undo and put 
away the disobedience of a virgin.® 
In the first creation, in Paradise (that is to say, in man’s original 

and typical condition in God’s designs) there is perfect harmony 
between the creature and the Creator, matter and spirit, nature and 
God. There is no pantheistic confusion between them: matter is 
material and God is God. But man, being made in the image and 
likeness of God, his mind in harmony with the creative mind of all, 
is in harmony with nature and with matter as well. He has dominion 
ver the fishes ... the fowls .. . the beasts... the whole earth. 
(Gen. 1, 26.) Material nature is friendly and compliant, both in the 
world around and beneath him (God said, Behold I have given you 
every herb... and all trees . . . all beasts. . . every fowl... to 
feed upon—Gen. 1, 30) and in his own body (hey were both naked, 
fy wit Adam and his wife, and were not ashamed—Gen. 2, 25). But 
the Fall destroys that primitive harmony: man (but first woman) 
being recalcitrant to the Word of God, renders material nature 
recalcitrant to himself; this likewise takes place both in the world 
around and beneath (Cursed is the earth in thy work . . . thorns 
ind thistles shall it bring—Gen. 3, 17-18), and in the human body 
itself (I will multiply thy sorrows and thy conceptions: in sorrow 
shalt thou bring forth children . . . dust thou art and unto dust 
shalt thou return—Gen. 3, 16-19). History thereafter becomes an 
sver widening tension and struggle between human mind and matter, 
male and female (Thou shalt be under thy husband's power—Gen. 
3, 16), the spiritual and the carnal. The woman’s body remains the 
source and portal for all human life, but also the cause of human 
leath and destruction—the face of Helen launches the thousand 
ships. Organic and inorganic matter share in the crescendo of man’s 
sxxploitation and abuse, which issues in the internecine strife of the 
human race which begins with Abel the shepherd and Cain the 
igriculturalist. The development is not indeed in a straight line— 
shere are recessions as well as advances—but it might seem to reach 
ts apex in our age of the atom-bomb, soil-erosion, the ‘pin-up’, and 


3 St Irenacus, The Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching, tr. and ed. 
J, Armitage Robinson (1920), chap. 33. 
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neurotic repression. St Paul sees material nature, both around and 
within man, longing for rehabilitation and deliverance from man’s 
compulsive frustration and misdirection of its laws and resources: 
For we know that every creature groaneth, and travaileth in pam 
until now; and not only it, but ourselves also .. . groan within our. | 
selves, waiting for the adoption of the sons of God, the redemption 
of our body. (Rom. 8, 22.) Matter is delivered only when the tyrant: 
rebel which is man’s spirit is again obedient to the Word of the 
Creator. Throughout history we find men (especially perhaps in the 
myths and ritual of the so-called Nature Religions) making painful 
efforts to reunite what God had joined together but man had put, 
asunder. But it cannot be done until God himself gives his Word, 
and Mary’s body and soul humbly accepts it. | 

This remarriage of heaven and earth can take place only within 
man, who alone is part of materal nature and yet made to God’s 
image and likeness. It takes place in Mary’s womb in the Incarna- 
tion: God and man become one single Person. It is consummated 
in his Resurrection and Ascension to the glory of his Father. But: 
the ground for this new Creation is formed and prepared by the- 
Immaculate Conception, and finds its full effect in the Assumption. | 
The rehabilitation of Nature and of Woman, and the redemption of 
our body, is completed, but also pre-typified, in the taking of Mary, 
body and soul, into the glory of the divinity.? 


9 A few somewhat technical theological points may here be suggested for 
meditation : | 
1. At the Incarnation, the three divine Persons ‘assume’ a created human nature 
(not a human person) into hypostatic union with the Person of the Son: Jesus” 
Christ is one single Person, the Son of God, in two Natures, divine and human: 
God and man is one single Being (habet unum esse). At the Assumption of our 
Lady, the three divine Persons ‘assume’ a human person into the one glory of the 
one Godhead: her human personality, being and nature remain intact in their 
pure creatureliness. For all her supreme participation in the divine glory and 
vision, she eternally remains purely human in her nature and personality, and 
infinitely distinct from the eternal Godhead. : 

2. The mysteries of Christ (the Incarnation, Atonement, Resurrection, Ascen- 
sion, etc.) are the mysteries of the Redeemer, although also prototypes (causae 
cxemplares) of the processes through which we must attain redemption. But the 
mysteries of Mary are exclusively those of the redeemed: the first and supreme 
specimen (if we may so express it) of the effects of Christ’s saving work. It is 
‘In view of the merits of Christ’ that the Church has defined her to have been 
conceived immaculate, and in virtue of the same merits and through the sole 
power of God she is assumed into heaven. 

3. The doctrine of the Assumption, so far from encouraging, should therefore act 
as a safeguard against “Mariolatry’ or any derogation of the infinite all-sufficiency 
of Christ’s merits and mediatorship, or any dilution of the Soli Deo gloria (Glory 
to God alone) principle. Her glory is entirely his, and none is her own indepen- 
dently of his. Participating in that glory she can in no way detract from it, nor 
distract us from it; nor can she in any way stand between it and us. The “par- 
ticularity’ of her Assumption, body and soul, into the glory of the one God, ensures 
that im no sense does she become a Goddess, which can only mean some autono- 
mous and superhuman power, Yet her exaltation by the one God ensures that she 
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_ ‘the scandalousness of the ‘particularity’ of Christian dogmas, 
that which most arouses the resistance of our rebellious natures, 
lies chiefly in their demands on universal realisation, in concrete 
existence, in flesh and blood, here and now. No Christian dogma is 
just a proposition that requires a purely intellectual assent; nor is it 
even just a symbolic presentation of ultimate reality offered for 
purely theoretic contemplation. A dogma is the Church’s infallible 
formulation of her obedient acceptance of the Word of God, and 
that Word is always a Verbum salutis (a word or message of salva- 
tion). Its acceptance is ‘necessary for salvation’, not merely because 
Pope or Council infallibly say so; Pope or Council infallibly say so 
because it does in fact show God’s way for man’s salvation (cf. 
Summa, I, 1, 1). A dogma offers a pattern for behaviour and imita- 
tion, not just an object for assent and admiration. Even the inner 
mysteries of the Godhead, the sublime dogmas about the uncreated 
Trinity, are revealed to us for reproduction on the human level, as 
the Model for the ‘made trinity’, the created image of the Trinity 
which is man. Still more obviously so the mysteries of the birth, 
‘life, death and resurrection of Christ. Thus all dogmatic theology is 
profoundly moral, and all moral theology is concerned with the 
realisation of dogma—as St Thomas implies in his introduction to 
the second part of his Summa. A dogma is not only an article of 
faith to be believed, it is also a task to be achieved. 
What then, we may ask, is the task to which the uewly detined 
dogma of the Assumption will summon us? Has its solemn definition 
in this mid-twentieth century, rather than earlier or later, any 
special opportuneness in the providence of God? We have perhaps 
already said enough to suggest that it has. The doctrine of the 
Assumption precisely ‘concretises’ and particularises the universal 


is raised above anything ever claimed for any Goddess, and entitles her to all the 
worthier attributes ever given to one. 

4. Nevertheless there is a true and important sense in which the Assumption of 
our Lady may be called her Apotheosis, Divinisation, even her Deification, though 
sich words must clearly be used only with understanding and caution. Most 
early Fathers and many spiritual writers regularly use the words theosis or 
deificatio for the final sanctification or glorification of all the predestined; some- 
times they even called them Gods or God, e.g., in commenting on the words of 
the Psalm, Ego diwi, dii estis (I said, you are gods). St Thomas follows this 
usage (c.g., in Summa III, 1, 2, quoting St Augustine’s ‘God became man that 
man might become God’), and he justifies and explains it in his careful analysis 
of the various analogous (i.e., essentially different but related) meanings of the 
word ‘God’ in Summa I, 18, 9 & 10. Thus understood, the Assumption js in a 
supreme degree a ‘deification’, effected, of course, not by the Pope or the Church 
(who only proclaim it), but by the one God himself (the Summum Analogatun). 
This ‘deification’ of a human person, though prior in time and importance in 
the Christian dispensation, and prototypical of that of the whole Mystical Body, 
does not seem to differ in kind from that to which God calls us all: it remains 
uw ‘sharing’ or ‘participation’ of Godhead by a purely human being. 

B 
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abstract ideas of the reintegration of matter, the rehabilitation of 
nature, the taking up of the feminine principle into the divine Prin- 
ciple, the redemption of our body. It is of course a superhuman task; 
the doctrine itself emphasises that only God can achieve it: as once 
he achieved it for Mary, so he will achieve it in ways incomprehen- 
sible to us in the resurrection of the dead and the life of the world 
to come, in a new heaven and a new earth when the first heaven 
and the first earth is no more. (Apoc. 21, 1.) But already the doctrine 
points the way for Christians on this earth. Never before in human 
history has the disintegration of spirit and matter proceeded at such 
a pace to such catastrophic proportions. It is unlikely that anything 
we Christians can do will avert world-catastrophe: we stand at the 
end of an era. Perhaps in God’s designs these things must come to 
pass if a new era is to arise, and perhaps we can with his grace 
prepare its way. But already the definition of the Assumption should 
summon us to a reorientation of interest and effort within our own 
selves and our own environments however small. Few of the evils 
of our day cannot be traced to the fearful consequences of the 
profanation and secularisation of matter in recent centuries; and 
the process has been more encouraged than hindered by Christians 
themselves. The arts and sciences of matter have one after another | 
been banished from the Temple and the Church which begot and_ 
reared them. It is not long since laboratory and oratory were synony- | 
mous, the dividing line between prayer and chemistry was hardly 
discernible, and temple and theatre were hardly distinguishable. 
Medicine and the healing of mind and body, no less than the arts 
ot love, have become wholly secularised; the dance driven from the > 
sanctuary to the Palais. Religion has become a speciality, occupying — 
but a small section of the minds only of a dwindling section of 
humanity: the rest of human activity, spiritual, mental, creative, | 
emotional, carnal, is, by the common consent of believer and un- 
believer alike, accounted secular and profane. We need not deny 
that this ‘emancipation’ of the arts and sciences from the tutelage | 
of religion has enabled them to advance by leaps and bounds; but 
the very speed of their evolution has immeasurably widened the split | 
which this secularisation has produced in the human psyche. In the | 
vogue of yoga, the growing interest in ancient paganism and modern | 
oriental cults, may perhaps be discerned the yearnings of matter for _ 
spirit and of spirit for matter, the ending of this unnatural divorce. | 
They are yearnings which, if we are heedful, we can hardly fail to | 
hear within ourselves also who have the first-fruits of the Spirit | 
(Rom, 8, 23), and to which the Assumption of our Lady should | 


| 
summon us to find our own answer, for ourselves and our posterity. | 
* * * 
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One last question must still be mentioned, although it cannot 
be answered with any certainty. What next? it is asked. Just where 
is this defintion of dogmas going to stop? Without prophetic eyes 
Wwe cannot be sure, but it is legitimate and perhaps stimulating to 
speculate. 

There can be no addition to the glories of Mary beyond those 
which God himself has given her in her Assumption. In her Assump- 
tion too is the crowning effect of the atoning work of the incarnate 
Word—its ne plus ultra. Perhaps some yet unborn and unsuspected 
heresy will evoke another dogmatic definition of some truth about 
Christ and his Mother, but it might seem reasonable to think that 
we are witnesses of the end of the whole cycle of dogmatic defini- 
tions relating to the Incarnation and its effects which began with 
the Council of Nicea: in this respect too we may be standing at the 
end of an era. As the Assumption and Coronation of our Lady 
complete the triple crown of her Rosary, so perhaps their definition 
will complete the Church’s confession of the mysteries of the Word 
made flesh. 

But as her assumed body carries our eyes and thoughts with her 
to the unfathomable mysteries of the eternal Godhead whither she 
goes, SO we may wonder if the definition of her Assumption will not 
lead us further into those depths, and so mark the beginning as 
well as the end of an epoch. Perhaps it will lead the Church to 
closer consideration and ultimate formulation of the deep mystery 
ot the ‘Motherhood of God’. For by her Assumption Mary returns 
to her own eternal Source, and not she but God himself is the 
ultimate and eternal prototype of Motherhood, Womanhood—eveu 
materiality. Another contributor to Lire or THE Spirit!? has 
shown how this mystery presented itself to Mother Julian of 
Norwich, its ‘bottomless abyss of simple beatitude’ is the final 
stage of Ruysbroeck’s Seven Steps of the Ladder of Spiritual Love; 
it leaves many other traces in the records of many another Chris- 
tian and non-Christian mystic. Its presence does not seem far away 
even in scholastic presentations of the theology of the Trinity ;11 
and the Church’s Liturgy has consistently seen in Mary the tem- 
poral embodiment of an eternal yet feminine Wisdom of God. The 
fact that Gnostics, Cabbalists, Boehme, the Russian Sophiologists, 
and others have presented unacceptable formulations of this obscure 
mystery is not to say that it does not exist. It might seem that a 
clearer consciousness of it will be called for in any new Christian 


40 ‘God is our Mother’, by 8.M.A., O.P.: May, 1945. a en ae 
11 Bapetially perhaps in consideration of the ‘notion. of the Father's innascibili- 
fas: but far more evidently than in Scholasticism in Hastern apophatic’ (negative) 
theology. 
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era that awaits our race; and that, humanly speaking, a deeper 
awareness of it will be necessary if the Gospel is ever to become 
intelligible to the cultures of the Far Hast and its teeming millions. 

As Christ, ascending to heaven, leads the way to God our Hternal 
lather, perhaps Mary, assumed into the same heaven, will lead us 
to deeper knowledge and love of God our Eternal Mother. 


j 
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THE BACKGROUND OF THE DEFINITION 
BY 


CoLumMRBA Cary-HLWEsS, 0.8.3. 


OME have maintained that it was the apocryphal stories 

, ) current towards the middle and end of the fourth century 

which created the idea that our Lady went up to heaven 

body and soul after death. This was the not the order in 

the case of the Gospels and the apocryphal gospels; the 

former came first and then they were embroidered. So it 

would have been with the De Dormitione Beatae Mariae. 

ft would have rested upon some foundation in the now forgotten 

rvadition of the earliest times about the dormition of Mary. But 

t is not on these stories that the belief in the Assumption of Mary 

s grounded. Indeed, Pope Gelasius, while having a feast in his 

sacramentary for the Assumption, went out of his way to condemn 

hose apocrypha as not being part of the canon of Scripture. It is 

m interesting point to note that, while denying their authenticity, 
1e does not condemn the underlying truth. 

The belief in the Assumption rests neither on explicit Scripture 
woot nor on explicit traditional proof, but it lay implicit in certain 
ruths believed in by the early Church. From the very earliest times 
Mary has been most intimately linked, as is only natural, with the 
vork of her divine Son. The way that St Irenaeus, St Justin and 
fertullian put it, and put it more than once, was that, just as Christ 
s the new Adam, so Mary is the new Eve. They apply to Jesus 
ind Mary the text of Genesis 3, in which the woman and her son 
shall crush the head of the serpent. That is unanimously taken to 
epresent the triple triumph and victory of Christ over Satan. If 
Mary is linked with and shares in part of this victory, she shares 
n the whole. ( 

Now it is explicit in the early Church that she shared in her 
livine Son’s victory over sin by being immaculate; likewise and 
ven more clearly she shares his victory over concupiscence (and 
hat is the result of sin) by being ‘ever virgin’. So does she share, 
ve now see, in his victory over the corruption and division of death, 
‘et another result of the fall of the first Adam and the first Eve. 

That idea seems to have lain dormant in the minds of the early 
‘athers. It is St Epiphanius (c. 310-400) who is the first, that we 
now of—there may have been many more whose recorded witness 
as perished—who certainly believed that Mary was assumed into 
feaven. The only doubt in his mind seems to be whether she really 
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died at the end. His implied reason for the Assumption appears | 
to be: how could the Mother of Life undergo death? 
The root idea is that Mary is the Mother of God, the God-man | 
who came to save us. This puts her in so close a proximity to her 
divine Son and his work that, as is implied in Genesis, she shared | 
in all his work and in his glory. She accepted the Incarnation, she | 
stood at the foot of the Cross, she would surely share in the resur- 
rection before her body had time to corrupt—that body from whom | 
the body of the Saviour was fashioned. ; | 
The words of Saint Epiphanius, being the first from the writings | 
of the great Fathers to refer to the subject deserve to be quoted: | 


‘But if any think I am in error, let them search the traces of Mary | 
in the Scriptures, and they will find there no mention of her death, | 
neither whether she died or whether she did not die, nor whether | 
she was buried or was not buried. And then with regard to the 
journey of St John when he set out for Asia (Minor), nowhere 
do we read that he took the holy Virgin with him. For here Serip-— 
ture is simply silent, in order not to lead away the mind to 
astonishment by matters of exceeding marvel. For my own part 
I do not dare to speak, but, while I have my own thoughts, 
observe a like silence. Still, though we are unable to certify her 
death, we may perchance find some traces of that holy and blessed 
one that bear upon it. For there is, on the one hand, what Simeon 
says to her, ‘“‘Thine own soul also shall a sword pierce, that the 
thoughts of many hearts may be revealed’’; and, on the other 
hand, St John tells in the Apocalypse, that the dragon hastened 
against the woman, who had brought forth the man child, and 
there were given to her wings of an eagle and she was taken into 
the desert that the dragon might not seize on her. (Apoc. xii.) 
This then may have been well fulfilled in Mary. However, I do 
not decide, nor say that she remained immortal (that is, without 
dying); nor either will I vouch that she died. For Holy Scripture, 
overpassing the human mind, has left the matter in suspense, 
for the sake of that precious and most sublime Vessel, that no one 
should have thought concerning her of things pertaining to the 
flesh. Whether then she died at all we know not. And even though 
she were buried, yet was her virginity stainless. But who would 
be so mad as to be willing to give vent to any such blasphemous 
and unworthy thought, to open his mouth, give licence to his 
tongue, and utter with his lips what comes of evil mind? Who is 
there that would prefer, instead of hymning and glorifying her, to 
entertain any thoughts insulting and injurious to the holy Virgin, 
and not rather honour that Vessel of all the most honoured?1 


At about the time that St Epiphanius was writing, namely, the 


1 P.G, 12,716. quoted by Livius in The Blessed Virgin in the Fathers of the First 
Six Centuries, to which this article is greatly indebted. 
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mid-fourth century, apocryphal writings were appearing which were 
probably known to him, giving a description of the death and 
Assumption of Mary with all kinds of fanciful details. We shall not 
let these detain us except to comment that, as in the case of the 
apocryphal gospels, these presuppose a tradition of fact which they 
embroider. But the evidence escapes us. It seems however likely 
that the appearance of such accounts tended rather to make the 
great Fathers fight shy of committing themselves, and may account 
for the caution of the Doctors of the Church, such as St Ambrose 
and St Augustine, who however never deny the doctrine, though 
they assert that Mary died. 

Meanwhile a feast of the Assumption of Mary, variously called, 
had appeared. We can date it to the extent of affirming that it 
existed before the condemnation of Nestorius (4.p. 431), because the 
Nestorian Christians also celebrated it. 

In the West this feast had a very vague significance—for a reason 
to be given later—but in the East there can be no doubt, from 
examining the prayers of the liturgy, that by the Assumption the 
Church meant the bodily Assumption of Mary into heaven. The 
feast seems to have begun at the founding of a church in Jerusalem 
by a Roman lady named Ikelia in the middle of the fifth century 
as the feast of the dedication of that Church. The church’s title was 
Kathisma. The feast was extended to the whole Byzantine empire 
by the emperor Maurice (somewhere between 588 and 602), perhaps 
on the occasion of the building of a church at Gethsemani over the 
empty tomb of the Virgin Mary. 

Take for instance this cry of the liturgy; 

Life germinated from thee without harming the seals of thy 
virginity; how then could thy pure and Life-giving body suffer 
the trial of death? 

Being the sanctuary of the Life, thou didst obtain eternal life, 
for, by death, thou wert raised but to life, thou who didst engender 
Life in Person.? 

But in the West, although there is an ancient sarcophagus still 
extant in a church in Zaragosa, which dates back to the Roman 
occupation in the early fourth century, and which shows our Lady 
caught by the wrist from on high, surrounded by the apostles, some- 
what as the apocryphal descriptions describe the scene, yet the 
development of the doctrine seems to have been brought to a halt 
by two events. The first was the publication of a document by the 
pseudo-Jerome—St Jerome’s authority in Scripture and in Pales- 
tinian things was unequalled in the West—and the second the con- 
Jemnation of the apocryphal stories by Pope Gelasius. 


2 La Priére des Eglises de rite byzantin. By R, P, F, Marcenier, vol. 2, p. 303, 
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eethe' operative words in the pseudo-Jerome are-as follows: 


‘How, at what time, or by whom, her (Mary's) body was thence 
taken away, nor whither ‘transferred, or whether she rose again, 
is unknown; although some would affirm that she is already 1 -aised 
again to life, and clothed with Christ in unchangeable bliss. . . . 
Our blessed course however is to commit the ‘whole matter to 
God, to whom nothing is impossible, rather than to wish to settle 
anything rashly by our own authority... .’ (P.l. 80, 122.) 
and later in the same letter: 


‘That this happened in the case of Blessed Mary—for nothing is | 


impossible with God—we do not deny; though for caution’s sake, 


and not to do any prejudice to faith, we should rather hold as an | 


opinion with pious desire, than unadvisedly define what we may 
‘be ignorant about without peril.’ 


This letter became the nocturn lessons for the feast of the Abeueam 
tion in the Sarum breviary. And it will readily be understood how 


the authority of St Jerome, by this letter falsely attributed to him, — 


restrained theologians from advancing along the line traced out in 
the West by St Gregory of Tours and in the Kast, particularly, by 
St John Damascene. 

We may sum up then the early history of the doctrine of the 
Assumption as follows: 

1. There is no positive evidence in the first century as to the 
death or burial or assumption of the Blessed Mary, not even the 
place nor indeed the date. There is this curious piece of negative 
evidence, that no one ever claimed to have her holy remains, while 
for all the other human beings closely associated with the story of 
our Lord’s life, their bodies have remained to this day or at least 
antiquity claimed to possess them. 

2. In the second century, too, there is no direct evidence con- 
cerning the Assumption of Mary. On the other hand there is ever- 
growing evidence that the early Church had immense reverence for 
her and associated her most intimately with Christ in his saving 
life and death. According to St Irenaeus, Christ is the second Adam 
and Mary the second Eve. The same is true for the witness of St 
Justin and for Tertullian. And we may presume from this that it 
was an apostolic way of speaking of Mary, for these three come from 
the West, the East, and Africa. 

3. It must be presumed that a widespread belief in the Assumf- 
tion was already prevalent in the third century because of the 
widespread stories of the fact in the early part of the following 
century. 

4. The span of years 300-400 provides us with the first clear 
documentary, explicit witness to a belief in the Assumption. There 
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is the sarcophagus of -Zaragosa, the widespread apocryphal writings 
describing in a legendary manner the Assumption of Mary, there is 
that dawn of illumination in the writings of St Kpiphanius. 

5. In the fifth century, the feast is already widespread; witness 
it in the Nestorian Church. In mid-century the tomb was discovered 
in Jerusalem. The pseudo-Dionysius makes reference to the doctrine. 

6. In about the year 600 a.p. the feast was extended to the whole 
Byzantine empire by the emperor Maurice. A few years before, St 
Gregory of Tours (died 593) gave the doctrine the authority of his 
name. 

~7. The weight of the authority of St John Damascene in the 
eighth century did not create the doctrine; it did establish it on a 
sure foundation. 

8. After this period the doctrine of the Assumption one might 
say marks time until the period of the Reformation, one which 
belittled the part of Mary; and, ever since, the doctrinal progress 
in Mariology has been immense, beginning with the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, her first victory over Satan, and now 
followed by the Assumption, the last. It is not the last dogma that 
Will be defined concerning Mary, one may feel fairly confident. 

It is important to realise that, from our own Catholic point of 
view, there is no need to go back to the Early Church in order to 
prove that the dogma of the Assumption could or should be defined. 
In this connection there has been preserved a very interesting list 
of instructions or pointers laid down by Pope Pius IX for the theo- 
logians examining the definability of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception in 1854. They are as follows, and they apply equally 
well to the situation today on the definition of the Assumption: 

For the Church to judge that it is safe and right for her to proceed 
(0 the definition of some truth, she does not consider it necessary 

(a) that there should not have been in the past different opinions 
n the Catholic Church, nor that there should always have been 
manimous agreement on the point to be defined; 

(b) that writers of weighty authority who held the contrary opinion 
sould not be brought forward; 

(c) that there should be explicit or at least implicit evidence in 
sacred Scripture; for it is certain and manifest that the scope 
‘cyclum) of revelation is wider than the sacred Scriptures; 
 (d) that the thing to be defined should belong to tradition through 
such a series of Fathers and witnesses, that it could be shown to 
x0 right back to apostolic times. 

Te'goes on: Such false ideas rest on the following false conjectures: 
(a) that all the doctrines put forward were written down by the 
?athers. 
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(b) that all the monuments of antiquity have come down to us; 

(c) that the whole object of faith was always distinctly conceived 
and formally expressed ; Ps 

(a) that later tradition could disagree with earlier tradition ; 

(e) that one could not legitimately conclude from the doctrine of] 
a later age at least an implicit teaching in an earlier one. ) 
Therefore, he proceeds: the following notes are proposed as being 
sufficient for the definability of a doctrine: : 

(a) a certain number of weighty testimonies touching the con-; 
troverted point; | 

(b) the display of one or several revealed principles containing the 
proposition to be defined; 

(c) a necessary ‘dogmatic connection’ such as, if the proposition} 
in question were denied then it would necessarily and immediately) 
follow that one or several articles of faith were false; 

(d) the unanimous teaching of the episcopate of the present time; 

(e) the practice (praxis) of the Church.3 

Applying these principles to 1950 and to the doctrine of the; 
Assumption, it would seem that the doctrine is definable without! 
any doubt, because it is already the common teaching of the whole} 
Church at the present time. This is evident from the almost unan-; 
imity of the episcopate which, dispersed, has yet petitioned for the 
definition to be made. Doubtless had times been tranquil the Vatican! 
council would have continued its sitting and the assembled bishops’ 
would have acclaimed the doctrine in conclave. Already before the} 
fathers of the Council broke up in 1870 over two hundred had 
petitioned that the doctrine be defined. | 

In the second place, the very fact that throughout the Church 
there is a great feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary\ 
on 15th August is a proof that the whole Church believes the truth} 
of the fact as part of the Christian belief. Lex orandi, lex credendi| 
is exemplified in this practice. 

The right method of approaching the appreciation of a dogma of | 
the Church is to go to the fullest exposition of it; for the Church| 
is just as infallible today as it was in the first century. By the light! 
of our present greater insight we can best interpret the statements! 
of the early Fathers and of Holy Scripture in regard to it. 

The present teaching (one does not claim to know how the position 
will be put in the Papal document to come on 1st November) is 
based upon the nature of Mary’s share in the redemptive acts of 
her divine Son. In cold syllogistic language it runs thus: 

The victory of Christ our Redeemer, foretold in Genesis 3, 14-15, 


3 These notes may be found in P. Carolus Balfe’s Pro Veritate Assumptions RB. 
V. Mariae Dogmatice Definienda, Rome 1949, p. 49. 
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s also the victory of the Mother of the Saviour. (See the fact in 
radition from Irenaeus onwards.) She is the new Eve, who is most 
intimately associated with the perfect victory of Christ over sin and 
Satan. 

Now the perfect victory of Christ over the devil contains, as one 
# its parts, perfect victory over sin, concupiscence, and over death, 
the last shown forth by his glorious resurrection and ascension into 
heaven. 

Therefore the Blessed Virgin Mary, arctissime sociata plenae 
victoriae (most intimately linked with the full victory of Christ) over 
sin through the immaculate conception, over concupiscence through 
her virginal maternity, was also associated with the victory of the 
Redeemer over the enemy, death, by a glorious resurrection.4 

Jt is also argued that that most perfect body of the one who bore 
Christ’s hody should neither suffer corruption nor isolation from its 
soul. There was besides no reason in her nature, being immaculate, 
why her body should wait before being reunited to her soul. But 
it is chiefly by the parallelism between Eve and Mary and their 
contrasting action, that the position of Mary in the divine scheme 
is made clear. 


| This is the argument in P. Carolus Balfc’s book, p. 34, referred to above. 
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THE-CONT EVE i 
BY 
CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


HIS Gospel appointed to be read on the feast of the 
Assumption is the account of the two sisters, Martha 
and Mary, and the way they entertained Christ: in 
their home. This may seem a strange choice for this 
feast. Our Lady is not referred to in the narrative; 
while the one who bears the same name is the ereat 

MS) SN sinner converted into the great lover, St Mary 
\Magdalen—a very different person from the immaculate Virgin 
whose very perfection of purity seems to demand freedom from 
corruption, Some will conclude that it is the parallel between the 
contemplative resting at our Lord’s feet and the glorious rest of 
the Assumption that the Church is anxious to emphasise here. 
Indeed the glorification of Mary’s body reunited to her soul does 
represent the complete and perfect contemplative state, for our 
Lady has reached the Vision in which her whole being shares; and 
that was the heart’s desire of the Magdalen. 

But perhaps we are meant to look a little further. We are some- 
times too quick to place our Lady in our own categories of Christian 
living, to make slick distinctions and claim the privilege of including 
even the highest spiritual realities within our limited vision of their 
meaning. Some will imagine the Mother of God as the perfect 
contemplative with their minds filled with thoughts of enclosures 
and the regular life behind the grille. Others will insist that she is 
the exact model of the active person living in the world, the mother 
of the family with her daily chores and housekeeping worries, having 
little enough time to sit at her Son’s feet, since it was his body 
that she had to tend and to make ready for the perfect act of 
sacrifice. But neither of these views is likely to be correct because 
our Lady, being supreme in her own order of created human persons, 
can hardly be reduced to one particular branch of Christian life. 
And in case such a claim may seem to contradict what St Thomas 
says about the contemplative life being the highest form of Chris- 
tian life—and therefore, surely, a form of life to be realised in its 
perfection in the supreme point of the Assumption—we must decide 
what we mean by our Ladvy’s contemplation in relation to that of 
the ordinary mortal. 

First of all we should pass over the more specialised meanings 
of the word. To many people, even now, contemplation means 
some particular. type: of prayer, some particular approach towards 
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God. In this sense it suggests a movement or at least an action on 
the part of the Christian who wishes to reach out towards God. 
‘Then turne, O pensive soule, to God’ might stand for the act of 
contemplation as some conceive it. This is the first step towards 
contemplation, as is explained for example by Richard Rolle’s 
‘io man has ever attained to the contemplation of everlasting Love 
until he has utterly forsaken the vanity of the world’. But our Lady 
had from the first moment turned herself to God; the fulness of 
grace had in fact turned her in that direction from the moment that 
she was conceived immaculate. This was only the first step. 

A more accurate view of contemplation is that of God’s action 
upon the soul—‘the simple sight of truth’ in which the truth is 
active and the sight perceptive. This is infused contemplation, the 
final point of which lies in the mind but which spreads its influence 
gradually over the whole being of the man who is enabled to pray 
in this manner. He who rests contentedly at the feet of Christ 
drinking in his words might be said to be imbibing divine contem- 
plations. This is something done to the soul by God. ‘For the good- 
hess of God’, says Mother Julian, ‘is the highest prayer, and it 
comes down to the lowest part of our need. It quickeneth our soul 
and bringeth on life.’ But this gift of God is only accidentally and 
very partially shared, or even realised, by the emotional or physical 
part of man. ‘When the inward and God-seeing nan has attained 
to his Mternal Image’—it is Ruysbroek speaking this time—‘and in 
this clearness through the Son has entered into the bosom of the 
Father, then he is enlightened by divine Truth, and he receives 
anew, every moment, the Eternal Birth, and he goes forth according 
to the way of the light in a divine contemplation.’ ‘hese realms of 
light are those of the spirit alone so far as ordinary mortal man is 
concerned. And all this has been granted to Mary’s soul from the 
beginning; she, the divine Bride, was from the first held in God's 
embrace. Yet while still on earth her contemplations would have 
gone further than the man whose flesh is so often leading to the 
votruption of his morals. The words of the poet might well apply 
to her in those days: 

/ But felt through all this fleshly dress 

Bright shoots of everlastingness. 
These our Lady’s contemplations sweetly spelt the future embrace 
of God when the Trinity should gather her wholly to Itself, leaving 
not a thought, not the rustle of an emotion behind, for nothing in 
her life strayed from the path of the Trinity. But this was still the 
beginning, when the Handmaid of the Lord was hearing the Word 
of God in her divine contemplation. 

Again, contemplation speaks of the ‘state’ or the organisation 
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of the means which will most directly lead to the act of contem 
plation. It is in this sense that most writers consider the natur 

of contemplative life. They do not mean the very lite itself, whic 

should be moving always closer to the ideal of a constant gaze o 

God if the means are well arranged, each helping towards this on 

goal. ‘This gazing at the divine light’, says Ruysbroek again, ‘hold 

the man up above all inwardness and all virtue and all merit, fo 
it is the crown and the reward after which we strive, and whie 

we have and possess now in this wise: for a God-seeing life is a 
heavenly life.’ They mean more precisely the ‘state’ of life whic 

unfolds a rule and a customary—obedience to superiors, silence; 
prayer, Office, Holy Mass, manual labour, recreation, sleep; th 

‘state’ gathers the most useful instruments together to make it 
possible thus to become ‘God-seeing’ more or less all the time: 
In this state all the active moral virtues are employed in so far as 
they lead on to the sight of God—patience to bear with Christ our 
death-like pains, cheerfulness to assist the smooth running of the 
life of our society. In this state asceticism is directly set to work 
to clear the way for the divine influx of the Spirit. 

But for one with the integrity of absolute innocence there wa 
no need for a special type of organisation to lead thus directly 1 
the sight of God. For our Lady every means was a means to con 
templation. Those household duties which so distracted and dis 
turbed Martha were for the Mother of Jesus acts of the mora 
virtues disposing her soul for the divine touch and holding it ever 
constantly before God’s face. There was no need of cloister or grille 
at Nazareth nor during that fateful week in Jerusalem when the 
Jews disfigured and murdered the comely Son she had reared. The 
world was indeed Mary’s cloister, as it still remains her paradise. 
Charity was so predominantly the form of all her virtues that every 
action she performed was moved by an act of love and was thus 
allied very closely to the act of contemplation itself. 

It is perhaps interesting to note in this connection that it is 
commonly held that Mary died in the end through what might be 
called a burst of contemplation too violent to be contained by her 
body. T'wo medieval mystics speak of her death in these terms. 
St Gertrude was granted several visions during the Office and Mass 
of the Assumption, ‘and it was revealed to her that on the day 
previous to her assumption the blessed Virgin had been so absorbed 
in God, from the hour of None until the moment of her happy 
departure from this world as to have nothing human in her, to live 
only by the Spirit of God, and to taste in anticipation all those 
celestial joys which she soon experienced perfectly and eternally 
in the bosom of God; and that ‘at the third hour of the night out 
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ord came for her and took her to himself with exceeding joy’.t 
t Bridget, also, saw our Lady in the height of contemplation just 
s She was about to ‘fall asleep’. And she told the saint: ‘When on 
certain day my spirit was suspended in admiring the divine love, 
y soul was filled by this very contemplation with such great 
ansports that it could scarce contain itself’. And in that self- 
ame act of contemplation the soul was released from the body. 
er friends buried her; but fifteen days later the angels came and 
ithdrew her body also to heaven. Later writers have spoken of 
is contemplative death as being that of the transports of love 
hich were too strong for the body to support (cf. St Francis de 
ales, Love of God, 7, 13), an explanation which amounts to the 
ame thing since contemplation is principally the act of charity in 
Ss perfection. Our Lady then having reached such a pitch of ‘high 
alliance’ with God that her body could no longer support the 
ivine power pouring through her soul, it was necessary afterwards 
glorify the body, re-uniting it with the soul that she might be 
rholly contemplative in every action and every fibre of her being. 
Other mortals, committed as they are to the disparate ways of 
in, find that the limitaion of their lives to a particular type some- 
imes leads to disintegration. It is easy to see that the man who 
ives himself to activities as though his life consisted in them soon 
xhausts his physical and spiritual resources and discovers that 
1e is ‘played out’ and can do no more; he is sometimes disintegrated 
o the point of the break-up of his personality, reduced, that is, 
0 what is known as a ‘breakdown’. But even the man who limits 
Il his energies to the pursuit of contemplative stillness can slip 
nto the wrong attitude of mind and so betray himself to the forces 
f disruption. For he can easily become introspective—indeed, some 
hink that it is only the introvert who has the correct disposition 
or becoming a contemplative—and the introvert is soon interested 
» the processes of his own soul. The man who begins to watch 
imself carrying out his daily duties, to scrutinise the various 
olours of his motives, to turn in on himself at prayer, such a man 
nay hold out far longer than the energetic activist, but in the end 
too breaks up; for a spinning object sets up a centripetal force 
nd things begin to fly off it. That is why no contemplative ‘state’ 
s officially organised without some emphasis on the common life 
nd the need for serving the brethren. Similarly no active ‘state’ 
chieves permanence without its setting its course strongly and 
onstantly towards the contemplative ideal of the loving gaze upon 
tod. The Christian action of the moral virtues leads on towards 


‘Strangely, however, St Gertrude avoids the bodily assumption, and speaks of 
1e Assumption simply as a happy release from her body. 
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the peacelul reign of faith, hope and charity, and the Christian i 
his contemplation pours his soul forth towards God in his brethren 
Hence the bishop by his very ottice is in the state of pertection 
for his care is for the perfection (that is the fulness of love, 6 
contemplation) of the Church committed to him. (cf. 1i-11, 185.) 

Thus the introvert needs the two-spliced thong of charity to dra 
him out of himself towards God and towards the common good 
i.e., towards his brethren. He needs the power of charity to com 
mand the moral virtues of obedience, of affability, of justice, 4 
liberality or truth-telling, to serve God and the neighbour. Con 
versely, the extravert who finds it difficult to sit quietly waitin 
upon the Lord requires an ever tightening bond between these 
moral virtues he loves so much and the highest of all virtues. He 
needs to become peaceful in all that he does and to do it in the 
divine presence. Action is not the contradiction of contemplation, 
so that it need be no juggling with words to say that the active 
Christian must become a contemplative ‘active’ and that the con 
templative Christian must become an active contemplative. Fou 
we must leave no excuse for the natural introvert to turn away, 
from the common good on the plea of having chosen the better 
part, nor for the man naturally inpatient at standing still to embroi 
himself in good works. 

We have gone into detail on this point because this is the par4 
ticular message of the Assumption in relation to Martha and Mary, 
Our Lady has the act of contemplation, and more, she lives the 
life of contemplation. But there is a constant overflow upon th 
cominon good of the Church. Her state in this way is superior t 
that of the Christian bishop whose life is set in the most perfect 
state; for St Thomas, following St Augustine, suggests tha 
although the bishop must seek the ‘good of the multitude’ with- 
out withdrawing his eyes from the contemplative love of the Truth, 
he cannot in fact carry out his duties without in some way, thougl 
temporarily only, leaving the perfection of contemplation (II-H, 
185, 2 ad 1.) Our Lady is possessed by the beatific vision which is 
the culmination of all contemplative prayer and the point towards 
which every life or ‘state’ is set. But until the resurrection th 
ordinary mortal’s share in this vision is necessarily limited to the 
soul alone. All the moral virtues of the saints in so far as they 
lemand physical and transitory means for their operation exis 
only in habit in this Vision, for they have no way of exercising 
themselves in anything but the end. Charity and Vision (supplant- 
ing faith and hope) are the two powers which constitute the con- 
templative in heaven; the other virtues remain ready in the soul 
for any use they may be put to when the body, with its emotions 
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nd passions, its feelings and needs, is rejoined to that soul. All 
hese bodily affections and movements will be pertect through the 
erfection of the moral virtues flowing out from the white-hot tire 
f charity in the depths of the soul. 

But our Lady already has her body. She is a complete and 
ntegrated person. Her passions and emotions, in so far as these 
re both part of an integral human person, have not been destroyed 

for then she would have been little more than some strange 
nummy. Her human life is a full life, but one that is glorified 
hrough and through with the preternatural gifts proper to the 
lorified body, those gifts glimpsed by the apostles on the mount 
f transfiguration. Thus the moral virtues of Mary, although all 
eld in the perfect unity of love, are in action; for it can be said 
ith a new meaning that she is most pure and most merciful. With 
ther saints we say rather that while on earth they were noted for 
his or the other virtue. Our Lady’s contemplation then is not 
imply that of a separated soul absorbed by means of its own 
roper faculties in the divine union. She may be said to be a con- 
emplative also in the absolute control she exercises now over her 
ody and perhaps too in those activities in which she is engaged in 
salling the world back to her Son. 

There can now be no virtue active in our Lady that is not wholly 
saught up in God by love and vision. So all her activities which 
ave concerned either with her body or with the world must be con- 
sidered somewhat as St Thomas considers apostolic activity, namely 
us the extension of contemplation. But even here we must be 
saretul not to confuse the model with the thing modelled on it. 
Hor nothing now can eatend our Lady’s perfect contemplation. 
She is wholly and entirely possessed by the presence of God in 
such a way that we have to fall back on St Paul’s ‘eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man’ 
10w this can be. The supreme integrity of Mary is unimaginable, 
jut we do happen to know now for certain that that integrity 
neludes both ‘action’ and ‘contemplation’ and that these two 
ispects are so pertectly welded into one that the body itself is 
rvansformed in some way, caught up into the very act of loving 
sontemplation. Thus do both Martha and Mary find im her now 
heir fulfilment. 
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THESPURTEY OFSMARY 


BY 
JOHN FAGAN 


ARY, chosen to be the Mother of God; Mary, chosen 

“and therefore fitted by God to be his Mother; Mary, 

treated ever afterwards by God in accordance with 

her sanctity, both personal and official; these are 

the connecting links in the chain of our knowledge 

of Mary. Just now our attention is directed to the 

third and final of these links—the definition of her 

Assumption into heaven. Here, to vary the metaphor, we have not 

merely a passion for tying up the loose ends of doctrine; what we 

see is rather the providential climax of a centuries-old process— 
the vindication of our Lady’s place in Christian tradition. 

Happily, just as we fix our minds on what may be called her 
external glories, there is a growing interest in her inner life, namely 
the devotion to her Immaculate Heart. This is an effort to seek for 
her personal worth. Here we are in fact studying the choicest fruit 
of the Redemption, by which both she and we are saved. One-sided 
stress on, e.g., the Assumption, might lead to a dehumanisation 
of Mary, just as in earlier days one-sided stress on the divinity of 
her Son led men to forget and even deny his humanity. 

Mary is free of all sin, original and actual. Through the merits of 
her Son she is redeemed in the most excellent of all ways—by 
preservation. She exemplities the proverb that prevention is better 
than cure. Yet the full and official recognition of this fact took over 
eighteen hundred years. The theological battle for her sinlessness 
was fought against the background of original sin and the universal 
need of redemption. At this point we may surely be allowed a good- 
vatured smile at the old-fashioned protestant who delights to pro- 
claim that the Church is for ever putting Mary in the place of God! 
A theological giant like St Thomas hesitated to pronounce her sinless 
from the first moment of her existence, simply because he could not | 
reconcile this with an obvious fact—her need of redemption. Today 
religious truth is more fully developed; we are not better than such 
a man, but we are better o/f. We must rejoice in our good fortune 
and use it. ) 

God specifically chose Mary to be his Mother. The spiritual riches” 
he showered on her were all in view of her office. Yet it is not her 
function itself which makes her his special joy. It is rather her 
spiritual capacity to fulfil it. Astounding as it may seem, any one 
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ot us in the state of grace is more intimate with God than was Mary 
by the bare fact of being his Mother. The unknown woman in the 
Gospel puts this in its classic form. ‘Blessed is the womb that bore 
thee’, she cries out in her enthusiasm. ‘Yea rather’, replies the 
Master, gently putting the matter in its right perspective, ‘Blessed 
are they who hear the word of God and keep it.’ Among those who 
have kept the Word of God none has done so more faithfully than 
Mary. She is no mere lay figure or remote co-operator. God uses 
all she has in the work of redemption. Her prayer and penance, not 
needed for her own sanctification, are used, under her Son, for our 
own. Her virtues are the pre-eminent model of ours. She is fully 
developed in her own right, so far as we may safely use this phrase. 

Our topic is our Lady’s purity; but the foregoing is not irrelevant. 
She typifies every virtue in such a way that it seems almost in- 
vidious to single out any one of them for special treatment. They 
are all seen to the best advantage in their proper and unifying place. 
Jewels are valuable, but their real worth appears only in their right 
setting. 

Mary’s virtue is all of a piece. It is above all postive. We speak 
of her special characteristic as freedom from sin; what we really 
mean is fulness of grace. Everything that can make for sanctification 
she had in superabundance. Moreover the special work of grace is 
charity. Mary’s greatness lies in the fact that she loved God more 
than did any other human person before or since. As we have said, 
she had every virtue, natural and supernatural. She was a model of 
genuine justice, piety, temperance, etc. Yet the love of God which 
was the driving force of her life gave every one of her activities a 
new and added value. It became what St Paul calls the bond of 
perfection. Being, in his words again, ‘rooted and grounded in 
charity’, the most diverse elements in her life were brought under 
one heading. That whole life was basically one long act of the love 
of God. 

Mary’s purity, like all her virtues, is a positive thing. It is rather 
a blinding glare than a dull monotony. The same qualities which 
make us pleasing to God make her pleasing as well. She presents 
the perfect example of created personality, just as her Son presents 
the perfect example of human nature. Every perfection we should 
have she has, but in a superlative way. Her purity, like all purity, 
is a form of temperance, the right ordering and use of our ‘lower’ 
selves in accordance with the highest good. Human nature being 
what it is, every instinct clamours for fulfilment regardless of every- 
thing save itself. Before the Fall God gave us the power of effortless 
control in his service. To Mary he gave the same gift, for spiritually 
she is in the same position as Eve before her sin, With us it is the 
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work of a lifetime to subject ourselves to reason and to God. Mary 
from the beginning was able to integrate and direct all her faculties 
for the purpose of the one thing necessary. Nevertheless the virtue 
she exemplifies is the same one which is expected from us. . 

Sex in the narrow sense of the word had no place in the life of} 
Mary. Not because it was evil, but because it had no purpose to 
fulfil in her God-given office; and where a thing cannot be used for 
God it is rightly left aside. Mary’s purity was that of the pure in 
heart who see God. These are the people who are so eaten up with 
the desire for God that every lesser desire is swallowed up in the 
greater. They are not frustrated, because they know that what they} 
are giving up is not worth having compared with the pearl of great 
price. St Thomas discerningly connects purity with love—procedit 
a caritate. Only a great love can supplant a smaller one. Mary was 
both the Bride and the Mother of God. ) 

We must not forget that Mary is the model, not only of woman-/ 
hood in general, but of married womanhood in particular. There is 
no genuine part of married life which does not come under her 
patronage, even though it may not have come within her personal 
experience. During the medieval controversies about the Immaculate 
Conception many thought that the ordinary sexual relationships of 
marriage actually transmitted original sin, the so-called contagion 
of the body. Whatever we may think of the value of this contention 
in making the Immaculate Conception seem impossible, we can 
certainly say that under the stress of argument the real truth| 
emerged, viz., that original sin is simply passed on by descent from 
Adam. The machinery of reproduction among men is in itself as 
perfect as if sin had never existed. Is it fanciful to see this more 
rational view, safeguarding every aspect of marriage, as due to 
Mary's intercession? Eventually she crushes every error beneath 
her feet. 

The foregoing notes contain nothing very extraordinary. During 
recent years we have seen too many well-meaning efforts to turn 
Mary into a virtual goddess. Her true glory is in being the hand- 
maid of the Lord; and on this it is foolish to try to improve. We 
intend simply to stress the positive nature of Mary's purity, and| 
to show it as part of her complete sacrifice of self to God, as also 
it must be in the lives of her children. We have so few details of 
our Lady's life that much of our writing about her must be simply 
deduction from general principles—a process with both advantages 
and dangers. We do however know that God allowed her to be 
suspected of a lapse from this very virtue. (cf. Matt. 1.) Let us 
follow ancient example and draw from this fact a spiritual lesson— 
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even if clumsily. The lesson is surely that when we look for the 
pattern of any virtue in Mary we must seek, not for its conven- 
tional appearance, but for its true nature. Like her, we must first 
ponder in our hearts. 


xX X x 


A MEDIEVAL SEQUENCE 
IN ASSUMPTIONE BEATAE VIRGINIS SEQUENTIA! 


ALVI mater Salvatoris 
Vas electum vas honoris 
Vas caelestis gratiae, 


Ab aeterno vas provisum 
Vas insigne vas excisum 
manu sapientiae. 


Salve Verbi sacra parens 
flos de spina spina carens, 
flos spineti gloria. 


Porta clausa fons ortorum 
cella custos unguentorum 
cella pigmentaria. 


Salve decus virginum 
mediatrix hominum 
salutis puerpera. 


Mirtus temperantiae 
rosa patientiae 
nardus odorifera. 


Salve mater pietatis 
et totius trinitatis 
nobile triclinium. 


iThis Sequence occurs in the thirteenth-century Dominican Gradual called ‘The 
Blackfriars Codex’ (of Blackfriars, Oxford). Along with many others, it has been 
omitted from later Graduals, but it reveals the special honour accounted the feast 
of 15th August in the middle ages. It is in fact a shortened version of a Sequence 
by Adam of St Victor. The Sarum rite has preserved the complete version, 
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Verbi tamen incarnati 
speciale maiestati 
preparans hospitium, 


O Maria stella maris 
dignitate singularis 
super omnes ordinaris 
ordines caelestium., 


Tn supremo sita poli 
nos commenda tuae proli 
ne terrores sive doli 
nos supplantent hostium. 


In procinctu constituti 
te tuente simus tuti 
pervicacis et versuti 
tuae cedat vis virtuti 
dolus providentiae. 


Tesu verbum summi patris 
Serva servos tuae matris 
salva reos salva gratis 
et nos tuae claritatis 
configura gloriae. 


Amen. 
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PEE ea[oUMPTION INeTHE. LITURGY OF 
Ci teb aod BRNSCILUR CE 


BY 
MicHaEL GAVRILOFF 


N the liturgical tradition of the Kastern Church the idea 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin includes the 
following incidents: the death of the Virgin, her burial, 
her rising again, her assumption, and finally her enthrone- 
ment in heaven as Queen of all being. According to the 
eastern manner of thinking it is the first event, that is 
to say the death of the Blessed Virgin, which occupies 
the central position in liturgical prayer and meditation. This death 
is called the ‘falling asleep’ or ‘dormition’, whence comes the 
name of the feast of 15th August, ‘The Dormition of the Most Holy 
Mother of God and ever Virgin Mary’. 

In preparation for this feast there is a period of fasting called 
the Lent of the Dormition which begins on Ist August. The 14th 
is the Vigil and the whole festival ends on the 23rd. 

Originally the feast was observed locally, first in Palestine about 
the middle of the fifth century and later spreading throughout the 
Byzantine Empire between 588 and 602 during the reign of the 
Emperor Maurice. At Rome the feast was introduced by Theodore I 
(642-649). The material for the prayers and chants which compose 
the Office are culled from more or less legendary sources, a digest 
of which may be read in the Second Homily of St John Damascene 
on the Falling Asleep of our Lady which contains an account of the 
event current in the Christian Churches since the earliest times. 

We have just said that the focal point of eastern meditation is 
precisely the death of the Blessed Virgin, which is called her falling 
asleep. In what sense is this to be understood in the Hastern 
Liturgy? Can we say, for instance, that the Church looks upon this 
death as a normal happening under the same conditions as that of 
men and women born under the yoke of original sin? Or does the 
Church rather consider this even as something extraordinary and 
miraculous? Can we say that according to the literal and general 
sense of the eastern texts her death is the result of her subjection 
to original sin? Does her death, however brief and provisory, affirm 
the victory of Satan through original sin, or does it rather indicate 
the overthrow of Satan and the destruction of the power of that sin? 

Let us examine the texts. These express quite definitely the fact 
that the death of the Blessed Virgin was unique and quite out of 
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the ordinary. In all her liturgical texts the Church expresses herself 
as amazed at our Lady’s death and, what is still more striking, 
she uses to this end the same images and expressions that she 
employs in the prayers and chants about the death of our Lord, 
According to these texts the death of the Blessed Virgin is over- 
whelming and unthinkable in the same way as was that of her 
divine Son upon the Cross. 


The assembled angels were amazed to see you among the dead, | 
(Office of the Burial of the Most Holy Virgin used | 


at the Convent of Gethsemani on 17th August.) 
Why, in meditating on the death of the Blessed Virgin, does the 
Church profess herself astonished? The liturgical texts give us a 
clear answer. The Mother of the Son of God is a source of Life, 


How can a source of life die? But this has actually happened. | 


Jf then the Blessed Virgin has tasted death like all other mortal 
beings, that death is an event outside the natural order, a miracle, 
The prayers and chants of the Liturgy insist upon this: 


© marvellous paradox. The Source of Life is itself laid in the 

tomb. (Great Vespers, 17th August.) 

Behold a new and wonderful thing. How is it that the Virgin who 

bore Life itself comes to be placed in the grave? (Ibid.) 

How can death carry off the All-Pure, she who brought Eternal 

Life into the world? (Matins of the Vigil.) 

How can she who gave birth to Life and who was preserved from 

corruption undergo a death which corrupts? O Virgin, this is a 

wondrous thing which surpasses nature. (Ibid.) 

This wonderful and mysterious thing which surpasses nature is 
expressed in the liturgy with admirable clarity. As far as death is 
concerned the Blessed Virgin obeyed the laws of nature, but she 
did so in a supernatural manner; that is, she died, although in no 
way obliged to be subject to death because mortality was in no way 
a necessary part of her being. 

The miracle of the death of the most holy Mother of God is com- 
pared and contrasted with the birth of her divine Son. This birth is 
a miracle, and so is the death of the Mother of God, for ordinary 
death would be incompatible with the divine birth of the Son of 
God. She who brought God made man into the world could die no 
ordinary death. 


Lite was germinated within you without violating the seals of 
your virginity; how then could your pure and life-giving body be 
subject to the ordeal of death? (Matins of 15th August.) i 
You are above the laws of nature, O Queen. How then can you be 
subject to them and suffer the ordeal of death as we do? (Office 
of the Burial. Ist part.) 
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By your Motherhood you held up the threatening advance of 
death, Why then do you now give way to its attack? (Ibid.) 

ere is the answer: 

You submit to the laws of nature by passing above them. (Matins 
of 15th August.) 

By her death or dormition the most holy Mother of God shares in 
ur lot as human beings, but not of necessity; if she dies, this in 
no way means that she is obliged to do so. It comes to pass on a 
upernatural or miraculous level like the virginal conception of her 
on and her own motherhood as a virgin. The Troparia of the feast 
rings this out: 

In motherhood you have preserved virginity and in your falling 

asleep you have not abandoned the world. 

Ve may ask the purpose of this miracle, the end for which God, 
ur Lord, includes in the scheme of our salvation the supernatural 
nd miraculous death of the source of our life, the life-bearing Virgin 
fother of God who should not die. We find the answer to this 
juestion in the doctrine of the Incarnation of which the Blessed 
Jirgin was the instrument. Having taken human flesh from this 
ost holy and immaculate Mother, our Lord received it with all its 
mperfections and sufferings, sin alone excepted. If he had tasted 
eath and gone to the tomb while his Mother had remained im- 
ortal, how could we have spoken of the reality of his human nature 
nd in consequence of the reality of the Incarnation? 

Christ, to assure us of the truth of the hypostatic union in his 
ne theandric Person of both human and divine natures, died as 
man and rose again as God. The most holy Mother of God also 
submitted to the laws of nature. She too died in order that the 
scheme of our salvation which was shown by the Incarnation of her 
Son might not appear false. 

O Mother of God, thy Son Jesus shows that in truth he has two 

natures, for he dies like man and rises again like God. He has 
decreed that you too, O Mother of God, shall die according to the 

laws of nature so that the plan of our salvation shall not seem like 
~an illusion to the infidels. (Vespers of 16th August.) 
Tere then is the reason why the Mother of God must die. She is not 
onstrained to it by any natural necessity, but in a supernatural 
nd free manner she imitates her Son in playing her part, by her 
notherhood, in enacting the Incarnation, the work to which she 
vas called. Listen once again to the liturgical texts: 

She who is Queen of us all wishes to render up her soul into the 
hands of her Son. (Vespers, 14th August.) 

God was placed in the tomb and so too was the Mother of God. 
God descended into the shades and so too did his Mother. (Office 
of the Burial. 1st part.) 


‘ 
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If, the Fruit she bore, the Fruit which passes all understanding, 

by whose favour she passes to heaven, freely endures the tomb 

in so far as he is mortal, how can she refuse the tomb, she who 

unwedded bore the Child? (Matins, 15th August.) 
She will not refuse because she imitates her Son in all things. She 
will not refuse because she shares in his work, the salvation of the 
human race, because she is the instrument by which God became 
man, 


In bringing God into the world you wrested the victor’s prize from 
nature, O Pure One. You surpassed nature, too, when imitating 
your Son and Creator you submitted yourself to nature’s we 
(Matins, 15th August.) 

The death of the Mother of God is not, however, a real death; 
it is but a falling asleep, that is to say, a death without corruption 
which must be followed by resurrection, assumption into heaven, and | 
enthronement there in regal dignity. That is why the falling asleep| 
is called ‘deathless’ and like the death of Christ bears as fruit the! 
sanctification of all mankind. 

In your deathless falling asleep, O Virgin, your body did not} 

experience corruption in the tomb. (Burial Office. 1st part.) 

You have been asleep, but now you are dead no longer. (Ibid.) 

By your deathless falling asleep vou have sanctified all mankind. 

(Little Vespers, 15th August.) 

Her body, even when dead, remains incorrupt and a source of life. 

(Great Vespers, 15th August.) 


This sanctifying of mankind is done through the tomb, even as 
the tomb of her divine Son gives life. It is by her burial that the 
Blessed Virgin gives expression to her work as Co-redemptrix and 
shares in the work of salvation, delivering the world from original sin. 


The earth which God once cursed he later sanctified by his own 
burial in it, and today it is again blessed, O Mother, by thy burial. 
(Burial Office, 1st part.) 


The incorruptible body of the all-holy Mother of God whose death | 


imitates that of her divine Son must needs rise again. In the Kon- 
takion of the Feast of the Church sings: 


The Mother of God, untiring in her intercession and supremely 
confident in her pleading, was subdued neither by the tomb nor 
by death, for even as she was the Mother of Life itself, so he who 
dwelt in her ever virginal womb brought her through to life again. 


Our texts tell us that the resurrection of the Virgin took place the 
third day after her death, as happened with Christ. 
You have slept, O Virgin, but now you are no longer dead, and 
after awakening to a better and never-ending life you are once 
again enshrined in your body. (Office of the Burial. 1st part.) 
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After death you rise again to live for ever with your Son. (Matins, 

145th August.) ; 

his resurrection is, of course, accomplished by the hand of God: 

Your body, the temple of God, even when laid in the tomb, could 

not remain there but was by the power of God brought back to life. 

(The Burial Office. Part 1.) 

The body of the Mother of God, brought back to life, was born to 
eaven; she had served as the dwelling-place of Jesus Christ in all 
is divinity, so it is not to be wondered at that she passed to heaven 
omplete, both body and soul. The Church sings: 

Jesus, Lord of divine glory, born of thy womb, has himself raised 

thee, body and soul, from the earth. (Matins, 14th August.) 

How wonderful it is and how awe-inspiring that she who bore in 

her womb the King whom none can contain is laid in the tomb. 

The assembled angels and apostles, filled with fear, laid at rest 

her body, the honoured dwelling-place of God. Then Jesus her 

Son, the Saviour of our souls, brought it to life again and made it 

rise up to heaven. (Great Vespers, 16th August.) 

“Your body, O Virgin, never knew corruption in the tomb. You 
‘passed with your body complete from earth to heaven. (Burial 

Office. 1st part.) 

She who is of the race of David, through whom we have been 

made Godlike, is received into the embrace of her own Son and 

Lord. (Great Vespers, 15th August.) 


In the Assumption of the most holy Mother of God the Church 
ees a movement in the opposite direction to that of the Incarnation 
yf the Son of God. The Holy Mother of God is of our world, or 
ather she is herself a world, a virgin world which has never been 
ullied by anything unclean, a new world which has produced a new 
\dam, Creator of the first Adam our ancester. Earth comes from 
arth; she has not come down from heaven like her Son to take 
lesh, so in order to be enthroned in heaven she has to mount up. 
Fven as the descent of the Son of God was a humiliation to his 
livinity, so the raising of the Blessed Virgin, in the Assumption, 
vas an exaltation of humanity. 

The Virgin, fellow worker with God, has not descended from 

heaven but has mounted up there, for she brought the King of 

heaven into the world. (Burial Office. 1st part.) 

What is the life of the Blessed Virgin in heaven like? The Church 


eplies thus: 
Now you stand before the three Persons of the Godhead, con- 
templating them face to face where even the seraphim are obliged 
to cover their faces. (Burial Office. Ist part.) 
In heaven she contemplates the beauty of the All-powerful and 
rejoices in it. (Little Vespers, 15th August.) 
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This heavenly life, this possession of the beatific vision which is} 
more complete, deeper and more intense than that enjoyed by any 
other created being, even than that of the angels, places the holyp 
Mother of God above all other creatures and makes her share in the) 
royal dignity. of God. . 

After her glorious Assumption the Mother of God and Ever Blessed 
Virgin Mary becomes the true Queen of all the world both visible 
and invisible, thus sharing in the royal power of her divine Son.) 
Even at the very moment of her falling asleep she was already the} 
Queen destined to reign: 

Even if today, O Virgin, you die like us you are the Queen of all 

things because you have conceived the Creator of all. (Office of the 

Burial. 1st part.) 

She is already Queen when she mounts up to heaven: 

On earth it was the apostles who surrounded thee; in heaven the} 

angelic powers greet you for you are sovereign both of angels and 

of men. (Ibid.) 
At her Assumption she is already ‘Daughter of God and Queen of 
all things’ and this is how she appears before God: 


Clothed and adorned with grace you present yourself before the} 

Lord as Queen and Mother of God. (Burial. 1st part.) 

The heavens, the dwelling-place of God, receive thee as a living 

heaven, O All-Pure One. Rejoice like a bride clad in shining 

raiment before your King and God. (Matins, 15th August.) 

Then comes the triumph of the final meeting between the Queen 
Mother and the King her Son. 

Let the vaults of heaven vibrate with the echo of angelic trumpets, 

let the hills rock and the holy apostles rejoice, for the Queen is | 

once again united to her Son to reign with him. | 

Yet none of these privileges belongs to the Blessed Virgin as her 
own. They all come to her from her loving Son. He it is who has 
excepted her from the yoke of original sin, freed her from the pains 
of childbearing and of death, made her mount to heaven and become 
Queen of the world. Our texts express this clearly : 

He has granted you favours which surpass those of nature, for in 

Child-bearing he preserved your virginity and in the tomb he 

preserved your body incorrupt, giving you the glory of a heavenly 

Assumption and doing all this as a Son to his Mother. (Matins, 

15th August.) 

We can see then that according to the liturgical texts of the Hast 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary is based on her Immacu- 
late Conception. This is not stated explicitly but is presupposed by 
her exemption from death. A detailed objective analysis of the 
liturgical texts of the feasts of the Conception of the Virgin (8th 
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ecember), her Nativity (8th September), and her presentation in 
e Temple (21st November) cannot but confirm what we say. 

The Immaculate Conception of the All-Holy Mother of God is 
mpletely bound up in the redemptive work of her Son and her 
wn part in it as Co-redemptrix, for the Word of God wished to save 

e world by means of his Mother. That is why the ordinary invoca- 
ion of the Mother of God in the Eastern Church is ‘Most Holy 
Tother of God, save us’. She is ‘Co-redemptrix of the world’. ‘She 
s of the race of David and it is through her that we have been 
xalted.’ (Great Vespers, 15th August.) 

If this is so, it is evident that the work of salvation which is 
lways going on through the application of the fruits of Redemption 
the human race was only accomplished through the mediation 
nd everlasting intercession of the Mother of God. She is Queen and 
Jl mankind has been entrusted to her. She reigns with her Son. 
ut in speaking of her reign we mean that she is always begging 
ith the authority and standing of a Mother from her Son the 
alvation of mankind. 

. Listen to the eastern liturgy on this point: 

Before passing away the All-Pure raised on high her hands, those 

hands which had really fondled God in the flesh, and like a Mother 

cried to her Son with all a Mother’s authority: ‘Protect down the 

ages those whom you have won for me and who cry to you: “‘Let 

us praise the Creator who has redeemed us and let us exalt him 

for ever’’.’ (Matins, 15th August.) 
‘hat is why the Assumption, so far from diminishing the humanity 
f the Virgin, cannot but strengthen the bonds which unite mankind 
ym earth with its Queen. 
In your motherhood you preserved your virginity. In your dormi- 
tion you did not abandon the world, but passed over to life itself 
and by your prayers you will save us from death. (T'roparid.) 
Hvidently one cannot be near to Christ and share in his life without 
sharing too in that of his most holy Mother. This comes about 
shrough the practice of the Christian virtues which are the very 
sssence of the life of the Blessed Virgin: 

On the feast of the Holy Dormition we shall celebrate with joy 

in honour of her who is above all creatures, offering all the glorious 

resplendent gifts which make her so fair, her faith, her confidence, 
her trustful love, her purity, her holiness, her truthfulness, and 
all these virtues with which she is blessed and which she deigns to 
let us share with her and through which she opens to us the 
heavenly kingdom. (Great Vespers, 20th August.) 
Such is the kingdom of the Queen of Heaven. That is why the 
Assuinption of the Blessed Virgin is the joy and happiness at the 
same time both of heaven and earth, and the Assumption of the All- 
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Pure unites both men and angels. The tomb of the Virgin is in trut 
a stepping-stone to heaven. 

This is brought to mind at each Mass. During the preparatory par 
of the Liturgy called after St John Chrysostom or St Basil the 
Great the priest cuts off a little piece of bread in honour of the 
Virgin, places it on the paten on the right of that which represent 
Christ and says: 

The Queen stands at thy right hand robed in a garment shining 

with gold and many colours. 

The Assumption of the Virgin is intimately bound up with th 
Ascension of her divine Son. Even as the two angels appeared to) 
the Apostles and foretold his glorious second coming (Acts 1, 10-11), 
so too the Eastern Church, celebrating the Assumption, reminds the 
faithful of this: 

Soon we shall go out to meet our Saviour when he comes again) 

from heaven. (Burial Office. 1st part.) 
‘This approaching reunion makes us think of the Apocalypse. (ch. 12), 

Most Holy Mother of God, save us! 
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fe ROMAN CATHOLIC POINT OF VIEW’ 


BY 


Henri DE RIEDMATTEN, O.P. 


N the 15th August the Church learnt of the Holy 
Father's decision to define Mary’s Assumption as 
an article of faith on the lst November. The pre- 
vious day the 8.P.C.K. brought out a small book 
entitled The Assumption of Our Lady and Catholic 
Theology.t Vhe blurb informs us that ‘It is an 
important characteristic of this book that it is 
ritten from a Roman Catholic point of view’. That before the 
ope’s decision was known Catholics should speak against the 
ppportuneness of the definition is in no way extraordinary. Learned 
heologians have expressed such an opinion. But we are at a loss 
o understand how Messrs Bennett and Wyunch, if they are Catholics, 
onsider themselves authorised to publish a book on such a serious 
ubject without the imprimatur and from a publishing house which 
S ex professo non-Catholic. In point of fact we are speedily enlight- 
ned on this “Roman Catholic’ point of view when we find the 
tuthors envisaging the possibility that such a definition would com- 
yromise papal infallibility itself (pp. 95-6) or watering down the 
atter in order to render it acceptable to those who do not share the 
iews which prevailed at the Vatican Council (p. 4 ff.).2 We do not 
hink it worth while to enter upon a detailed discussion of argu- 
ents which are based on equivocation right from the beginning. 
Ve will content ourselves with asking our Lord that the authors, 
£ they are Catholics, may not belong to ‘the few’ who will be 
xcommunicated because ‘they cannot accept a dogmatic definition 
£ the Assumption’ (cf. p. 13). But since ‘a’ Roman Catholic view- 
point is spoken of, it may not be out of place to attempt to set 
‘orth, on the eve of the proposed definition, ‘the’ Roman Catholic 
yoInt of view. We shall not here touch on the reasons for the defini- 
ion—these cannot be properly set forth and appreciated until the 
ogmatic bull is published—but on the frame of mind in which it 
seems to us that Catholics ought to prepare themselves for this 
efinition. 

One of the dangers of the polemics initiated in certain quarters 
n the subject of the Assumption is that it leads certain Catholics 


The Assumption of Our Lady and Catholic Theology. By Victor Bennett and 
taymond Winch. (london, 8.P.C.K.; 5s.). ie st 

2 ‘Indeed there seemed little to object to in the infallibility of a pope, if he had 
io intention of exercising it.’ 
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to create difficulties for themselves because they start from a stan- 
dard of evaluation which is not that of their faith or of their Church. 
The definition is presented as suddenly raising an entirely new prob- 
lem, as making the burden of the faith heavier, as lengthening a list} 
of conditions necessary to salvation which it is of paramount im- 
portance to reduce as much as possible. And by recourse to argu-) 
ment from Scripture such people would like to conclude the dis- 
cussion in accordance with the standards commonly accepted by; 
‘Christianity’. Those who do not belong to the Catholic Church may 
indeed speak in this way and we ought to have great respect for 
their good faith, at the same time hoping eventually to see such 
good faith better enlightened. But we know that the question is} 
wrongly stated and that that is not the problem. 

If the Assumption, viewed in the full historical and theological 
context which has led up to the papal decision, is not thoroughly 
capable of definition, it would not be on the morrow of the event! 
that the claim of the Church to the doctrinal assistance of the Holy} 
Spirit would be proved void. The place which Mary occupies in 
Catholic doctrine and practice is such that it can be affirmed, setting, 
of course, on one side inevitable extravagances and excrescences, 
that if this position is in need of adjustment or correction in its 
essentials and in the general line along which it has developed, the 
Church has been erring for a very long time. For from the very} 
first centuries of Christianity the life and devotion of the Church| 
have been set in this direction. Far from holding back the natural 
enthusiasm of her faithful for devotion to Mary, the Church has 
seen in it one of the surest and most authentic means of making 
them fully conscious of the riches of the economy of redemption. 
Is if im any way surprising that the Church should remain faithful 
to the first datum of Christianity, that everything is in the Incarna- 
tion? Mary sums up and in a certain sense ‘makes’ the Incarnation, 
the link of our flesh to Christ, our physical union with God. That 
God should have willed that this should take place by conception 
in the womb of a daughter of men is a gracious provision for which 
we cannot but give praise to him. All is simple and clear in Mary's 
part in the divine plan and devotion to the Mother of God flowers 
quite naturally at the very heart of the Christian mystery, 

The Christians of ancient times had to sustain a struggle over the 
title THxoroKos. In winning a final victory for the term, the ortho- 
dox Fathers brought the faith, and theology, closer to full possession 
of one of the most divinely human elements of Christian teaching. 
The devotion of simple folk made no mistake in this matter; it has 
neither more heavily burdened nor obscured the message but has 
been a constant invitation to the Doctors of the Church to deter- 
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ine, with the utmost exactitude possible, the place and titles of 
er who said ‘yes’ to the divine plan, of her to whom Christ said 
Calvary, ‘Behold thy son’. We are not in the least alarmed by 
e share taken in this elaboration by popular demands. Rather than 
enounce the forms in which such demands have been framed, it 

ill be our pleasure, on the contrary, to recognise in them the naive 
nd sincere expression of the awakening of loving hearts to the 
randeurs of Mary. Without canonising every legend or whitewash- 
g all the fomentors of apocrypha, without approving every formula 
every practice put into circulation, we know that the historical 
eologian has the obligation of gauging these expressions of the life 
the Church exactly, of evaluating at its full supernatural value 
ch forms of Christian devotion once they have enjoyed the recog- 
ition of ecclesiastical authority to such a great extent. The Doctors 
ave not been found wanting at this task and they will certainly 
ot be accused of precipitation. Whilst they have been quick to recog- 
ise that here we are at the very heart of the Christian economy, 
ey have meditated at great length on the share which falls to 
ary in the structure of Christian teaching. They have not accepted 
ithout investigation what the instinct of the faithful or the teach- 
gs of pious souls suggested. Their office is to serve the teaching 
hurch by a rigorous evaluation of the facts and articles of faith, 
y a technical method, by a diligent and tireless investigation of 
vhat is ‘given’ to us in revelation. It is possible, it is even certain, 
hat as time has passed doctrinal labour has become more technical, 
nore conscious of its methods, and for this reason more skilful in 
hecking up on them. All this is only one aspect of that unceasing 
rganic life which is the eternal youth of Holy Church. It is in this 
ight that the definition of the Assumption will be viewed in her 
istory. 

It is argued that the Church does not make a definition unless 
; is to eliminate the poison of heresy, and a famous phrase of 
lewman’s on ‘luxury’ definitions is recalled. This is to belittle the 
iches entrusted to the Church and the meaning of the powers given 
> her. Our faith is not a burden, it is a full adherence to revealed 
‘uths as put forward by the Church. Such adherence, like all 
nowledge, is an entering into possession and an enrichment, the 
spercussions of which influence our whole life of grace. All theo- 
gians agree in conferring an eminent status upon everything which 


This is not tantamount to saying that apocrypha or argument of devotion can 
rve to justify a definition, but that rather than reject them a priori, the historian 
the Church knows how to discover in them manifestations of a more solid and 
ofound value than profane history or literary criticism would be disposed to 
cognise in them, 
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comes under the certitudes of the faith. It is, it seems to us, beyond 
question that there is a sophism in reducing this content on principle 
to a minimum. No, it becomes explicit in the propositions of the 
ordinary and extraordinary magistertum. Historically it seems more. 
than probable that many points explicitly de fide today have been 
thus assimilated, not through definitions ‘against’ anyone but 
through the teaching of the ordinary magisterium. None of us, of 
course, would care to lose the least jot of what is given to us in this 
way. The problem of definition is thus much more a problem of 
enrichment (and, subjectively speaking, of a real growth in know- 
ledge of the divine mystery), of dispensing to the members of an} 
elect people from the riches entrusted to the ‘Mater Kcclesia’. 

This organic conception of things will find a further field for its 
application. As we have said, the reasons for the definition will not 
be known until the publication of the dogmatic bull. It can however: 
be anticipated that they will be essentially of the order of theo- 
logical arguments on the most prudent and unbiassed level. But) 
this does not mean that references to the Scriptures and to tradition | 
will be excluded. There, too, it seems, adverse arguments have not 
been without influence upon some Catholics. People are afraid of 
an immoderate use of human reasoning, of appeals to the evidence 
of history insufficiently founded, or they almost expect to find 
Seriptural arguments obtained by accommodation or by an obvious | 
ignorance of the primary meaning of the text. 

To cherish fears like this is to place little confidence in the Church, 
and it is also to fail to recognise the value and nature of the methods 
of procedure of her workers. The Osservatore Romano recalled very 
opportunely some time ago that the scientific method of the theo- | 
logian was not the method which is merely concerned with dissect: | 
ing an isolated fact. Working in the faith and in the context of the 
Whole of his faith, the theologian (speculative or positive) has the 
right and the duty to throw light on the different data from revela- 
tion as a whole and to bring fully into play the connections with | 
und lights received from other parts of it. Thus, for our part, we | 
should find it quite natural to see Gen. 3, 15 introduced into the 
factors of the definition. It will be argued that to read the Assump- 
tion of our Lady into this text is to force it. The reply, not inappo- 
site, will be that if the fruit of sin is death, if death has dominion 
over us through original corruption, the total victory of Mary over 
the devil, guaranteed by the Immaculate Conception, implies ipso 
facto that she should not suffer corruption. The non-Catholic exegete 
will not be convinced of the fact and will contest it, but the 
Catholic, who cannot abstract from the fundamental data of revela- 
tion, has a legitimate right to go deeper without being ‘in the 
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lightest degree unfaithful either to the exigencies of the scientific 
nethod or to the sovereign rights of truth. 

Finally, whatever else may be said, the Christian will not forget 
hat here we are in the domain of the transcendent. The function 
£ Mary’s Assumption is not, like Christ’s Resurrection, to be an 
ttestation to men of the truth of the message—so that the Resur- 
ection, because of the very context of its promise by Christ, must 
e palpable and evident as an historical fact even to those who do 
ot believe in Christ. The Assumption is not a motive of credibility; 
e nature of this doctrine does not demand that the historical 
ireumstances which surrounded it should have been transmitted to 
osterity by irrefutable evidence. Its place is in that line of truths 
hich are the joy and the riches of the faith, which can have mean- 
g only for those who believe, that is, the divine rulings and pro- 
isions to which it is good for us to adhere, but the certitude of 
hich, as it bears on objects beyond our apprehension, is only given 
1 the loving acceptance of divine revelation. It is not Mary’s empty 
mb that the Pope will define shortly; it is her triumph already 
lly enjoyed in the plenitude of participation in the triumph olf 
hrist, her Son and our first-fruits. 


a xX xX 


PEEOTORKOS 
(LOURDES) 
BY 
DoROTHEA STILL 


On the grey stone 
Kneeling remote, alone, 
Clouded with other people’s prayers, 
In the thick crowd alone: 
Mother, where is your son? 
Where is maternity, its shining dread? 
The wind blows 
An artificial rose: 
The leaves are dead. 
—Help sinners now and in the hour of death— 
Words defeat the sense that they repeat. 


Rocks and trees distil the tears of these 
Imploring multitudes 

Here in the flesh and ghosted from the past. 
Heartache and pain again and yet again 
Wash round the hem of smugly plastered robe 
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Which holds in the prescriptive folds 
A drifting scent of innocence’s dream. 
Mother, where is your child? 


—What was the Word the formless waters heard 
Bringing behemoth from the strangling slime, 
Aqueous terror spawned in blinded dark? 
What forechosen promise drove the fangs 
Of fierce maternal love to angry death? 
Creation reels from uncomputed wheels 
Of aeons since a woman’s choice 
Planted the spot of crouching black decay 
In the ambrosia of newborn life. 
The fragrant bud doomed by a million lives 
Of tiny-fingered blight, 
The furry babe puling by festered bone: 
Death—and potential mightiness o’erthrown, 
The mock of parturition in a charnel yard. 

Man saw the fated speck— 
The grey uneasy stirring of his blood 
Muttered for sacrifice: 
Deep in the tangled growth of human fear 
The altar’s stain pleaded for life through pain, 
While the great tree of knowledge stood 
Blasted in God’s deserted wood. 

Mother, where is your child? 


Athwart the riven trunk a erystal ray, 

Slight as a wand, translucent blade of dawn— 
The myriad victims turn to one alone. 
Mother, your gentle word 
Accepting sorrow’s sword 

Gave the consent of man to God’s humanity: 
Mother, here is your son. 

In every murmur from a human heart, 

In any stunted tendril of amends, 

Tn every doorway and in every home 

Whether they know him or they pass him by 

They share your sweet acceptance and the fair 

Savour of perfect offering. 

Mother, here is your son 

Holding the many sufferances in one, 

From birth to death no more, but death to birth 

Nach moment in the lambency of now: 

Here is your son. 
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On the grey stone kneeling no more alone 
We take our part. 
Forgive the stumbling fingers that have made 
Symbols of darkness for transcendent light, 
The plaster of our poor complacency. 
Forgive our ignorances, grant our share 
Of your unblemished gift when death draws near. 


xX x xX 


‘DUC NOS QUO TENDIMUS?’ 
BY 


C. C. MaRTINDALE, 8.J. 


HERE are two Feasts which, maybe, can be cele- 
brated with special unselfishness—that of the Im- 
maculate Conception, and that of the Assumption. 
We must not feel it wrong if we keep the great feasts 
of our Lord with a certain consciousness of ourself, 
for after all, the Incarnation and all that it made 
possible—the Passion and the Resurrection itself— 
ere ordained propter nos homines; for the sake of us men and our 
ilvation. Even the Ascension, which can indeed be celebrated most 
selfishly’ as the feast of our Lord’s glorification, yet reminds us 
lat as we are co-risen, so we are to be co-glorified. 

Of course, since all the perfections of our Lady were granted to 
ar in view of her Son—Christus cogitabatur—she too can be thought 
‘as existing ultimately for our sake. But I should find it difficult 
» see how the Assumption can be regarded otherwise than as some- 
ling for our Lady’s own sake, and for the glory of God. First, we 
mm be single-hearted in our joy that here is one who has never 
sviated from (so to put it) the ideal he had for her (and, in lesser 
easure, for all of us) in his eternity. Forced as we are to use 
iman language, we can say that God ‘thought of’ Adam and of 
ve as pure and ‘immaculate’ and remaining so. But they deviated. 
od was disappointed in them. The image of God was marred: they 
ere self-evicted from the paradise that all the world should have 
en; and, indeed, the whole of human history, as God would have 
ished it to be, was dislocated. We need not be afraid of words 
ch as ‘being sorry for God’. Francisco, the little boy of Fatima, 
came completely taken up with the thought of ‘consoling God’. 
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That is what he felt he was doing as he sat in the church or knelt : 
behind some wall. His whole idea of heaven became that of giving} 
joy to Jesus. Therefore we can be glad for God's sake that our Lady 
not only started where God would have wished us all to start, and 
persevered throughout her life just as God wished her to be, but} 
is now in that perfect state both as to soul and body to which, by) 
his grace, we aspire some day to come—for, as things are, even the 
saints have in some mysterious way to wait, even though they are 
seeing God, for the consummation of their bliss, for the day when 
they will no more be discarnate souls. It seems to me, then, that}! 
the Assumption gives us reason for being glad purely for God’s 
sake, and that is a very unselfish worship; our eye is in no way} 
turned back towards our self. 

But we are also glad simply for our Lady’s sake that she is} 
‘totally’ what God always meant her to be. St Paul tells us (Rom. 
8, 22-23) that the whole creation is in its own mysterious way} 
travailing towards its fulfilment, but we too, who actually have in 
us the first-fruits of the Spirit, groan within ourselves, waiting for} 
the adoption of the sons of God, the redemption of our body. What-; 
ever be the total meaning of these words, they surely include the} 
sense that we are not yet conscious of our divine sonship; and not 
only that we are to ‘rise again’, but that our very senses will in their 
way be an instrument of union with God and not, as too often now, 
a barrier between him and our souls. After all, the highest saint, 
on earth, is still in exile. Yes, in Nature we can ‘see’ and ‘hear’ 
and ‘taste’ the revealings of his majesty and beauty, and touch the 
hem of his garment—decorem indutus est; praecinait se virtute—' 
and in our fellow-men we can find a far more intimate approach, 
seeing that not only are they, as nothing else, ‘in his image, in his 
likeness’, and, if they and we be graced, we already are ‘one thing’ 
in his mystic Body—but at the very best we are but seeing God 
‘as In a mirror, dimly’; even in his Prophets God revealed himself 
‘im many ways’, no doubt, but always ‘in a mirror, dimly’. Certainly 
we cannot imagine how the senses will play their part in the glorified 
body, nor indeed that body itself; but we know by faith that they 
and it will exist, and we can be most unselfishly glad if we are 
infallibly taught that our Lady is now ‘totally’ glorified. Her senses 
did not, while she lived here, blind her, deafen and dull and numb 
her as ours so often do: but still, she was not enjoying the beatific 
vision even as the saints now do: she too was in an exile. Aliquid 
desideraverunt occuli tui—your eyes looked in wain for something— 
said the old pagan writer of someone whom he loved and who loved 
him but who died far away. As for our eyes, however truly we can 
say with the Psalmist that we take delight ‘in the works of thy 
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ands, of thy fingers’—in all the massive handiwork and in the 
elicate touches of God, we also have to sigh that ‘For thee, O dear, 
ear country, Mine eyes their vigils keep’; and, with yet another 
agan, that we are ‘reaching out our hands in longing for the further 
hore’. But our Lady is there, and just where God would have her be. 

In the Vision of Fatima our Lady, said Lucia, was ‘altogether 
ight’—toda de luz. But the children could not look at her for long. 
he ‘dazzled’ them. They were not ‘there’ yet. So, for our part, 
hile being so glad for our Lady’s sake, yes, and for our Lord’s, 
nd for God’s, that she is what she is, we continue to pray, in the 
ords of St Thomas’s hymn: ‘Duc nos quo tendimus’—‘lead us by 
hy paths’—not by our chosen but erratic tracks!—whither we are 
ending—‘to the Light wherein thou dwellest’. 


xX aN xX 


THE FOURTH GLORIOUS MYSTERY 


BY 
BERNARD DELANY, 0.P.1 


ECENTLY I came across an attractive little booklet 
entitled, How to say the Rosary, written by an Angli- 
can. It was well printed and everything about it was 
in the best possible taste. There were artistic prints, 
the letterpress at first sight seemed very good, and 
the instructions admirable: it was almost too good 
to be true. I turned over the pages and read on to 
that etnally turned out to be the bitter end, for I was told after 
he third Glorious Mystery, that the last two, the Assumption and 
oronation of Our Lady, were to be omitted because there was no 
istification for them in Holy Scripture. That meant presumably 
2at they were nowhere explicitly mentioned in the Bible. Well! 
had already been told to say the Hail Mary, including the second 
art in which our Lady is invoked as Holy Mary, Mother of God— 
title not to be found in Scripture and (like the Glory be to the 
ather) only explicitly formulated as Catholic doctrine in the fourth 
mtury. Then too the Salve Regina is not to be discovered in so 
any words in Scripture, and I could not help thinking that my 
ould-be instructor in how to say the Rosary was being a bit 


consistent. 


The Editor of The Rosary. 
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And was he not missing the whole point of the Rosary which is 
not only a method of prayer but a scheme for teaching the mystery 
of God made man? The miracle of miracles, the central Christian 
fact is that God came into this world, clothed in our humanity, and 
that he chose for himself a human mother. The Incarnation is} 
God blessing his Creation and crowning it gloriously with his} 
presence visible in human disguise. That mystery had a beginning 
in time and it began in most holy Mary. She is the dawn that} 
heralds the day. In her most pure body the divine Word is human- 
ised. Her immaculate heart is the spring from which arose the 
precious blood that redeems the world. All that we believe about 
our Lady is derived from that intimate relationship of mother and 
Son. 

There are three things in creation, says St Thomas Aquinas, that 
come nearest to God because they are in a way immersed in God: 
first, the created bliss of the soul that enjoys the beatific vision, 
secondly Christ’s humanity which is intimately, hypostatically one 
with the Word of God, and thirdly Mary’s divine Motherhood which} 
is wrapped up in God. These three created marvels are God’s ways} 
of raising earth to heaven. This ‘mothering of God’ in our Lady 
which, says St Thomas, gives her an infinite excellence, explains 
all her titles and prerogatives. Her immaculate conception—her 
immunity from the common curse of sin—places her on the heavenly} 
plane. Non dabis sanctum tuum videre corruptionem—‘Thou wilt 
not suffer thy holy one to see corruption’. These prophetic words 
apply to Son and mother. The Immaculate Conception is her 
preservation from spiritual corruption, the Assumption from 
physical. The creation of her soul is simultaneous with her redemp- 
tion and the liberation of her soul from her body in death is simul- 
taneous with her resurrection. She is uniquely redeemed: she is 
uniquely resurrected. 

The Assumption means the end of our Lady’s exile—her glorious 
home-coming. She is the first complete human person to enter, 
body and soul, into the bliss of heaven. Quis ascendet in montem| 
Domini? Who will dare to go up into the mountain of the Lord 
and stand in the holy place? Only the guiltless in act and the pure 
of heart. Here is the one perfectly pure soul in all the world com- 
pletely justified by God. With her, God has perfectly fulfilled his 
Will and the Assumption is God proving and vindicating the mystery 
of his election. 

A sermon of St John Damascene quoted in the Roman Breviary 
describes our Lady’s Assumption in these words: ‘It has been 
handed down to us from olden times that when the Blessed Virgin 
so gloriously fell asleep, all the holy Apostles who were travelling 
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round the world for the salvation of the gentiles, were in a moment 
arried off into the air and assembled together at Jerusalem. And 
hen was heard the sound of the heavenly powers singing Psalms, 
nd so, amid the manifestation of his glory, into the hands of God 
he resigned her holy soul. Her body, which, by an unspeakable 
ystery, had held God, was carried forth amid the chants of Angels 
nd Apostles and laid in a sepulchre at Gethsemane, and there for 
hree days the songs of Angels never ceased. After three days the 
ound of Angels singing had ceased, and at that time the Apostles 
ho were there, along with Thomas, opened the tomb. But the 
oly body was nowhere to be found. There remained only the 
rappings in which it had been shrouded and an exquisite fragrance 
f perfume that came from them, and they therefore again closed 
he tomb.’ 

The Assumption is our Lady’s greatest feast. It is the climax of 
ur Lady's vocation—the climax of our faith in the sweet mystery 
f God made man. 


Live, rosy princess, live. And may the bright 
Crown of a most incomparable light 

Embrace thy radiant brows, O may the best 
Of everlasting joys bathe thy white breast. 
Live, our chaste love, the holy mirth 

Of heaven: the humble pride of earth. 

| Live, crown of women: Queen of men. 

Live, mistress of our song. And when 

Our weak desires have done their best, 

Sweet Angels come, and sing the rest. 
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‘MAGNIFICAT? 


BY 
Ginks Brack, 0.P. 


E may contemplate in this Mystery how our 

® Lady was carried up body and soul into heaven, 
to the great joy of the heavenly court. And as 
we contemplate the mystery we may allow the 
phrases of our Lady’s own song, the Magnificat, 
to pass through our minds. 

My soul doth magnify the Lord—soon after the 
death of God’s Mother that soul of hers which had ever magnified 
him was re-united to the body which had given a body to him 
through whom ‘all honour and glory’ is given to the Father. 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour—Mary was pre- 
redeemed by Jesus. From this fact we understand her Immaculate 
Conception, her sinless life and her Assumption into glory where > 
her rejoicing is fulfilled. 

Because he hath regarded the humility of his handmaid—it is the } 
humble of heart whom God raises on high—he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted. 

For behold from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed— 
Mary simply spoke the truth, and humility lies in truth. She was 
a true prophet, as nearly two thousand year of blessing her have 
proved; and to crown these blessings comes the definition of the 
Assumption. Laus tibi Christe. 

For he that is mighty hath done great things to me—is not Mary 
the Mother of God? To be Queen of heaven even is far less than 
that. : 

And holy is his name—at whose holy name she upon whom _ 
incredible honours have been poured, bows in lowly adoration. 

And his mercy is from generation to generation—Not the least 
of God’s mercies to us is our heavenly Mother, she who, borne aloft 
body and soul, looks upon us with a mother’s love. 

God’s mercy is unto them that fear him. She who most feared 
him with a loving filial fear was Mary, daughter of the eternal 
Father, Mother of the eternal Son, Spouse of the Eternal Spirit. 
No wonder the most holy Trinity receives her, soul and body, into 
the high courts of heaven. 

He hath showed the might of his arm—he the strong one, who 
has made her strong as an army in battle array, so that no more can 
anything sever her flesh from her spirit. 

He hath scattered the proud in the conceit of their heart. He has 
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ut the devil under the feet of his Mother. z 
He hath put down the mighty from their seat—men and devils. 
And hath exalted the humble. He has lifted up a Handmaid, 
is Immaculate Mother, and here now in heaven enthroned she 
signs. He could not let that most pure body see corruption, from 
hich body he had himself taken flesh. 
He hath filled the hungry with good things—Mary always hun- 
ered for grace and yet was ever full of grace. 
And the rich he hath sent empty away. They never hungered, 
or thirsted for righteousness, therefore, though rich, they are 
tterly destitute. 
He hath received Israel his servant. He has received into glory 
he fairest daughter of Israel. 
Being mindful of his mercy. God who never forgets to be merciful 
as now granted us sure faith in the doctrine of the Assumption 
hat we may believe on the firm foundation of infallible dogma. 
As he spoke unto our fathers, to Abraham and his seed for ever. 
fercy, Truth, Holiness—his word is accomplished in Mary, and 
esus the fruit of her womb. 
Bearing these things in mind we may say once the Our Father, 
en times the Hail Mary, and once the Glory be to the Father. 


xX xX x 


A DEVOUTE MEDITACYON 

UPON THE ANTEME ‘SALVE REGINA MISERICORDIAR’ 
[From MS. Bodl. 480, Hilton’s version of the Stimulus Amoris, 
he meditations added at the end, abridged and spelling modernised, 

C.K. | 
| F thou wilt devoutly hail this glorious virgin, first con- 
sider her worthy muchness: what she is; she is God’s 
Mother, worthier might she not be, and therefore with 
mirth and with wondering raise up worthyness to God’s 
Mother and say to her here with reverence thus: Salve— 
Hail; and with that word stint! into beholding and say: 
Lady! though I vilest and unworthiest of all creatures 
sresume for to come to thy presence and to greet thee, thou art 
jueen of heaven, lady of angels, mother of God, nevertheless I trust 
m thine unmeasurable meekness that thou wilt suffer me. And there- 
‘ore thou, thou that be God’s ark, without comparison worthier and 
iolier than the ark of the Old Testament that Moses made, and I 
1m much worse and uncleaner than Oza was, nevertheless Lady I 
row that if I touch thee with devotion of heart, and greet thee with 


cease! and behold. 
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my mouth, I shall not be smitten to death as Oza was, that touched 
Moses’s ark, but I hope to be quickened and more inflamed with 
thy love, for to say to thee heartily oft, Salve Regina—Hail Queen! 


Well is me that I have such a queen, and such a lady, under whose | 


rule and ladyship I may lead my life. Lady! I will not rule myself, 
for I cannot, but I offer me to thy rule, as one of thy least servants 
that thou hast on earth, and say to thee on my simple manner, 
Salve Regina. But thou worthiest creature I might not trow that 
thou wouldest have ruth of such a wretch as J am, but for thou art 
Regina Misericordiae, queen of mercy, and I am servant of wretched- 
ness and misease, most needy and therefore (I beseech thee?) thou 
use thy power to shew the sweetness of thy mercy. 

For why? Thou art called queen and lady and mother of merey, 
for thou art God’s mother, and thou hast Jesus Christ thine own 
son that is mercy himself, in thy power, as the mother hath the 
child that she loveth. And thou art all belapped with mercy on each 
side, for tenderness of thy woman’s heart. And thou art ordained of 
God for to show thy mercy and help to them that are able to receive 
mercy—and that are all they that know themselves here in wretched- 


ness of sin and meekly run to thee for succour and for help. Unto | 


all these thou art ready for to help them. Why dread we then? 
whereof be we so feared? Who asketh of her anything that needeth 
and hath it not? I hope none. 

And she is Vita—life. She is mother of life and she is life, for 
she stayeth death of all manner of sin. She stayeth pride through 
meekness and lust with maidenhood, covetise with poverty, and 
envy with love and charity. And also she is life, for she getteth us 
of her son, the life of grace and the life of joy. She is a good life 
for she driveth away death and quickeneth dead men; she is life 
not eldand,3 she is a life of the Holy Ghost that bringeth to nought 
all fleshly life, she is a heavenly life for she feedeth her children 
with milk of heaven. Therefore who so will be her child and be fed 
of her hand, it is good that he forsake the lust and the delices of 
his flesh and torment his flesh skilfully and break his fleshly wills. 
For why? The more that he be mortified from sin and fleshly loves 
and likings, the nearer shall he be to be fed of her, for she is life 
and she is also Dulcedo—sweetness. 

Sooth, she is sweetness for through her prayer she putteth away 
bitterness of sin from us and getteth us sweetness of grace, and 
bringeth us in some time, for to feel a little of the sweetness of the 
heavenly country. The love of this lady is wonder sweet, not like 
lady love of this world that maketh a man unrestful, painful and 


2 words illegible. 3 not growing old. 
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itter. But certis, the naked mind‘ of this lady in a loving heart 
riveth away unrest and cleareth the wit and softeth the affection 
nd maketh a man’s ghostly eye to behold her. In the which behold- 
hg men have sundry meditations. The meditation of her meekuess 
raiseth up the heart to comfort, meditation of her fair head maketh 
he inner eye merry and glad, but the meditation of her maiden- 
ood and of her motherhood both at once, and of her worthiness 
nd of her muchhead, nearhand ravisheth the heart into wondering, 
to worshipping and into loving. . . . Good lady then take our little 
eart and vouchsafe for to lay it in thy bosom and feed it and drench 
t with sweetness of thy breast and anoint it with the blood of thy 
on Jesus Christ, and then I shall get what I will. 

For why, thou art Spes Nostra, our hope! Art thou not she that 
esireth more our welfare, than any creature doth and without com- 
arison more tenderly loveth us than father or mother may love 
heir child? Yea certes! then if thou wilt help us and make us 
lorious in heaven, as I wot thou wilt, who may let thee? Certes 
o thing. For why? thy name is hope and they that hope in thee, 
s the prophet saith, shall change strength, they shall take wings 
s eagles and they shall fly and not fail, they shall run without 
ravail. Lady, all the prayers of our old fathers were heard and all 
he behests that were made to them are fulfilled, for they hoped in 
hee. Much more ought our prayers to be heard that are bought and 
econciled to the Father with the precious blood of thy dear son. 
therefore he that faileth in himself let him run to thee and with all 
the might that he hath let him say Spes Nostra Salve. 

Who may then let us Lady from thy greeting? What bemeaneth 
this oft greeting, but a yielding of reverence without stinting? Or 
what meaneth it to say one’s ‘hail’ and oft ‘hail’ but asking of heal 
of thee for our soul—(and increase thou mine!) Or else we greet 
thee first and say ‘hail’ for asking of grace, and eft soon we say 
‘hail’ for asking of bliss. For by thee grace is gotten and bliss is 
given and therefore Ad Te Clamamus, to thee Lady we cry, for thou 
art Lady of high kingdom and departer of heavenly warison® for 
whatso thy son doth, thou doest; therefore we cry to thee our mother 
that washeth us and comforteth us weeping in the cradle of our 
frail flesh, and feedeth us with milk of devotion when we cry for 
hunger and thou bearest us up with thine arms of pity when we 
fail for false heart or for weariness in our travail, or we are wounded 
or hurt with temptations, thou softest us and healest us. For why? 
Thou be a lady of angels yet thou deignest for to be a leech for 
wretches. Thou art so courteous that thou forsakest not them that 
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unkindly forsake thee, but by pleasance and by menacings thou 
drawest them again to thee. Certes he that goeth in this life among 
thus many perils as here are and crieth not to thee Lady, with dread 
and sorrow of heart some times, he hath either lost feeling or else 
is full blind, he is sore and feeleth it not. But blessed be that need 
that driveth us from sin and blessed is that falling that maketh us} 
for to rise and to stand stiffer.¢ 

Wonder not lady that we cry for we are far from thee. We are 
not in thy country but we are Hxules Filti Hvae—outlawed sons of 
Eve. We are outlawed for the sins of Eve, from the country of 
heaven and from the sight of God, but I hope we are not from God's 
grace outlawed, nor from thy sweet solace. Alas, why art thou so 
long banished from thine own country into this wilderness, when} 
thou see thy Saviour Jesus in his joy and hail thy Lady sitting on} 
her throne? Look thou be not checked with the love of this exile 
so that thou forget the welfare of thine own country. We are sons 
of Eve through kindly bringing forth for she is the mother of us 
all, but we are much more the sons of Eve through following of 
live’s evil manners. . . . Us list not to be fed of the tree of life in 
beholding of Jesus Christ on the cross, but we stretch out our hands 
to the tree that was forbid us and feed us with lust of creatures as 
ive did. We have no dainty of the mirth nor of the delices of 
Paradise. Us liketh more with swink and travail the getting of 
fleshly delices, than with jesting of heart the gracious tasting of 
Jesus Christ: and so, Lady, we are Eve’s sons in all parts. Certes, 
but thou had holpen us through thy blessed day, both Eve and we, 
in the pit of hell should a’ been. | 

And yet Lady! for we are not siker what shall worth? of us, there- 
fore Suspiramus ad Te—we sigh to thee. Yea Lady, we mourn for 
thee and we sigh to thee for longing of Love. Thou hast dropped @ 
little of thy love into our hearts and that stirreth therein as it were 
a quick thing. What fool is he that seeketh not to thee that art 
brigher than the sun, fairer than life, sweeter than balm. Thou art 
well of wisdom, furnace of love, beam of the godhead, flood of pity, 
draught of mercy, mirror of honesty, sampler of all manner of 
holiness and the mother of Jesus Christ. Whoso will love a woman 
let him love thee. Lo Lady! thus seek we to thee for love, yea and 
for failing of sorrow we seek to thee. For why? our own sins and our 
frailties on the one side, temptations of the world and of the flesh 
and wicked spirits on that other side, all about beset us and would 
stop us the way. 


4 


6 Here follows a long conversational piece in which our Lady is adjured after the 
manner of chivalrous love with a good deal of humour—but too long to quote. 
7 shall become. 
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Therefore we seek to thee Gementes et flentes in hac lacrymarum 
ale, men that are overcharged with sins, we weep for that we may 
ot lightly cast it beside and go therefrom. We mourn as blind and 
lade witless men, that could no chevisance for themselves’, we 
eep for the hard service and the vile thraldom that we are bound 
) the fiend. Certes much sorrow is in this dale, much matter of 
alle—mourning and weeping in this dale of tears. We mourn as 
eeping and mourning runneth into it; for all manner of sin floweth 
ito it and maketh it full of sorrow. 

Hia ergo advocata nostra illos tuos misericordes oculos ad nos 
onverte. Therefore Lady, our advocate, turn to us thy merciful 
yes. A great mercy of our saviour it is that giveth us his own mother 
» be our advocate. We need not flee for dread. For why, our Justice 
; our father and our brother, and our advocate is our mother and 
ur sister. What shall we suppose then but as much favour as 
rother and sister would do to us, so much shall we have. Good 
ady, then turn thine eyes to usward and have ruth on us. For I 
‘ust faithfully that if thou wilt look on our wretchedness mercifully 
‘e Shall be safe. For why? The beams of grace that shine out of 
1y lovely eyes purge our venemous eyes, with the which we wound 
ach of us, other, as doth the basilisk. Certes our eyes are like to 
ives eyes for she looked on the fruit forbidden and her thought it 
ood and sweet, and therefore she ate of it and slew herself, and 
erchance had she not seen it she had scaped harmless. So fare we 
ith our venemous eyes that are full covetous and curious and of 
isttul love. Therefore if we would have clean eyes it is good that 
‘e offer them to the eyes of our blessed Lady, our advocate. For 
hy? The light and the love that streameth out of her glorious eyes 
hall whole? our eyes, for it kindleth cold hearts and putteth out 
lirkness, and driveth fiends to flight, it draweth up the soul to 
esire of heavenly things. 

These eyes good Lady turn to us, Ht Jesum benedictum fructum 
entris tui nobis post hoc exiliwm ostende. Ah this is a wonderful 
omb that might receive our Creator, a praiseful womb that beareth 
ur buyer, an heavenly womb that brought forth desire of all souls, 
ood of grace, plenty of bliss. In it was closed the price of lost men 
nd the bliss of bought men, King of kings and Lord of lords. This 
lessed womb is a throne to God, a settle to the King of joy, a round 
omb and a soft for the spouse that is Jesus Christ, for to rest him 
1. This womb bear us the fruit that is our alder bliss.1° This fruit, 
50d Lady, show to us after this exile, Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
men. 


were not able to make an agreement on their own behalf. 
make whole. 10 the bliss of us all. 
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THREE ENGLISH WITNESSES 


‘'o select all the witnesses to the English devotion to the Assump- 
tion would be an endless task. The fact was celebrated in painting! 
and sculpture so often in the middle ages that even the thorough 
work of the later iconoclasts has left a great number of beautiful 
monuments. A recent book reproducing hundreds of medieval 
English roof bosses included a number of delightful little carvings} 
of the Assumption—one coming from Westminster Abbey itself. ; 
Observant writers have pointed out that the resplendent figure of 
the ‘assumed’ Virgin appears on the arms of Eton and of the 
London borough of Marylebone. 

In literature, too, it appears often. The intention of this note is 
to show three samples of the English witness to the Assumption in| 
pre-reformation writing—samples taken more or less at random but| 
ull three showing a deeply theological appreciation of the doctrine. | 


I 
At the end of the twelfth century a Riwle was written for three} 
Iinglish sisters, all of them anchoresses. In it we find an early form| 
of the devotion of the Rosary, instructing the sisters to say Paters| 
und Aves while considering certain aspects of the life of our Lady. 
The ‘mysteries’ considered in this simple form of meditation | 
the ‘five great joys that Mary had’. The last of these five is the} 
same as the two last mysteries of the Rosary as we know it today. 
The consideration runs thus: 


Sweet Lady, Saint Mary, for the same great joy that tilled all the 
earth, when thy sweet blissful Son received thee into his infinite | 
bliss, and with his blissful arms placed thee on the throne, and 
a queenly crown on thy head brighter than the sun; Oh high, 
heavenly queen, so receive these salutations from me on earth 
that I may blissfully salute thee in heaven. Hail Mary, ete. 
(Ancren Riwle, Part I. Morton’s version, p. 32.) 


Here we find the Christian mind, already saturated with the truth, 
praying about it in such wise that the mind is easily raised and 
rested in God. There is no explicit reference to the bodily assump- 
tion, but that is implied throughout all the English devotion to the 
glorification of Mary, as is witnessed in the works of art already 
mentioned. 


II 
Mother Julian of Norwich in the fourteenth century is also more 
anxious to cull the spiritual meaning of the full presence of Mary 
in heaven, than to observe her in her bodily reality. She knows that 
our Lady is in heaven bodily and she looks forward to her own 
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rival in heaven that she may be shown the glory of the Mother of 
od. But for now Mother Julian is shown the meaning of the risen 
ory of Mary as the glory for all mankind: 


For the high, marvellous, singular love that he (Christ) hath to 
this sweet Maiden, his blessed Mother, our Lady Saint Mary, 
he shewed her highly rejoicing . . . as if he said: ‘Wilt thou see 
how I love her, that thou mightest joy with me in the love that 
I have in her and she in me?’ 

And also (unto more understanding this sweet word) our Lord 
speaketh to all mankind that shall be saved, as it were all to one 
person, as if he said: “Wilt thou see in her how thou art loved? 
For thy love I made her so high, so noble and so worthy; and this 
pleaseth me, and so will I that it doth thee.’ 

For after himself she is the most blissful sight. 

But hereof am I not learned to long to see her bodily presence 
while I am here, but the virtues of her blessed soul. . . . And 
when our good Lord had shewed this and said this word: ‘Wilt 
thou see her?’ I answered and said: ‘Yea, good Lord, I thank 
thee; yea, good Lord, if it be thy will.’ Oftentimes I prayed this, 
and I weened to have seen her in bodily presence but I saw her 
not so. And Jesus in that word shewed me ghostly sight of her. . 
He shewed her then high and noble and glorious and pleasing to 
him above all creatures. 

And he willeth that it be known: that so all those that please 
them in him should please them in her, and in the pleasance that 
he hath in her and she in him. (Revelations of Divine Love. c. 25.) 


III 

The same attitude to the truth is revealed in another fourteenth- 
ontury treasure—the Pearl. In this long poem the author is speak- 
ig with the soul of his child who had died at the age of two and 
as now enjoying the glories of heaven. The child explains how 
ven she, despite her infancy, is the bride of Christ and the queen 
f heaven, so wonderful and infinite is the love of God. But a doubt 
‘ossed the mind of the child’s father: 


‘Blissfull’, quoth I, ‘may this be so? 
Speak I amiss, be not displeased. 
Art thou the Queen of heavens blue, 
whom all the world must honour now? 
We believe in Mary, from whom sprang grace, 
who bore a child from virgin flower, 
and who can take from her the crown, 
gave she excel her in some worth? 
And for her peerlessness of charm 
Phoenix of Araby we her call, 
the bird immaculate of form, 
like to that Queen of Courtesy.’ 
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‘Courteous Queen!’ said then that joy, 
kneeling to earth, her face enveil’d, 
‘Matchless Mother, Merriest Maid, 
Blest Beginner of every grace !’ 
Then rose she up, and there she paused, 
and spake toward me from that spot;— 
‘Sir! folk find here the prize they seek, 
but no usurpers bide herein. 
That Empress in her empire hath 
the heavens all and earth and hell; 
from heritage yet she driveth none, 
for she is Queen of Courtesy. 
‘The Court of the Kingdom of Living God 
hath in itself this property,— 
each one that may arrive therein 
is king or queen of all the realm, 
and yet shall not deprive another; 
but each is glad of others’ weal, 
and would their crowns were worth five such, 
were their enhancing possible. 
But my Lady, from whom Jesu sprang, 
She holdeth empire high o’er all; 
and this displeaseth none of our host, 
for she is Queen of Courtesy.’ 
(Pearl. Edited and modernised by Sir Israel | 
Gollancz, vv. 36-8.) 
We are thus elegantly shown that the Assumption is unique only 
in the way that the supreme analogue is unique among all the 
analogata—unique, that is, as the one model which is yet copied 
and shared by all those whose infinite privilege it will be to be 
eventually raised to heaven. This is then no divine ‘stunt’ or 
pageantry to show off to the world the nobility of the King of 
heaven, as used to be the custom among earthly lords when they 
chose their queens. But it is part of the work of our redemption. 
Our English forefathers, used as they were to the most splendid 
and cultured of pageants, were not misled by this to anticipate 
real pageantry in heaven. Like all the mysteries of the Christian 
religion, the Assumption and the Crowning of our Lady with glory 
in heaven are spiritual realities in which the Christian is made @ 
partaker. 


C.Fy 
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FATIMA—THE GOLDEN MEAN 


BY 
Esmonp KuIMEck, 0.P. 


OR our discursive minds things in themselves one and 
undivided have to be separated, sub-divided, analysed, 
taken apart in a way which is sufficiently real in the case 
of a complicated piece of machinery or even with the 
human body, but which when applied to things that are 
not material—like the human mind—becomes most unreal 
and unnatural. In the case of spiritual entities just because 
hey are so one and indivisible we endeavour all the more to divide 
hem in a feeble effort to get some understanding of what must 
itimately remain mysterious. So we find that there are as many 
livisions and sub-divisions in theology as there are in zoology or 
ology. 
But there is nothing reprehensible in this. It is the legitimate 
ttempt of the human mind to exercise its proper function in 
equiring knowledge. The things of God lie beyond anything but a 
crappy and imperfect knowledge, but the mind must try to pierce 
he veils—provided that it fully recognises its limitations. We can 
isually recognise these in the matter of knowing about the God- 
ead, but we are often less conscious in matters concerning the 
piritual life in general. Some think that they are doing well if they 
eep all the commandments save one—‘although I don’t go to 
hurch, I don’t do anything else wrong, so I am as good as those 
hat do’. Even the church-going Catholic may feel satisfied that 
y keeps all the commandments but the sixth. Such people fail to 
ecognise the unity which means that to violate one part of the law 
eriously is in effect to turn from God and to despise the whole law. 
Similarly with virtues, we can try to acquire one virtue at a time, 
vorking at them piecemeal: but this can only be legitimate if we 
xelude no single virtue from our effort. Any effort to cultivate one 
irtue must involve all the others. 

It is just the same with the various Catholic devotions. We see 
hem as almost infinite in their manner and variety, but from God’s 
ide they are simply facets of the one reality towards which they 
eek to draw us. Variety is needed to suit our many types, moods 
nd tenses, and so that first one and then another is found a help 
o the individual or different individuals in their love of God. 
This may all seem rather obvious. And yet we are often astonished 
© find confusion and ignorance in this matter not only among the 
aity but even among priests and religious. Medieval towns and 
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villages used each to back its own patron saint or saints against the 
neighbouring patrons, as though they were celestial football teams. 
And such a mentality dies hard, if it dies at all—which I doubt. 
We still find individuals backing St Philomena against the Little 
Flower, not to mention the religious Orders with their teams of saints 
and beati, Not that it is not quite natural and right for each Order 
to have a special loyalty to the canonised members of its own 
family, but it sometimes goes with a priggish exclusion of other 
saints from this veneration. The mentality underlying this party 
spirit, whether in individuals or in religious Orders, needs to be 
castigated, as it tries to limit God and his Kingdom to the confines 
of a very insular, parochial and atomised outlook. There is some- 
thing of the ancient pagan attitude to the gods about it. Today, 
of course, there is little doubt among Catholics about the unity of 
God or about the oneness of his life into which we are all baptised. 
But when it comes to the means either of conceiving or attaining 
to this life the partisan confusion begins to appear. Because the 
saints are many we forget they are one in sharing the one life which 
incorporates them through Christ in God. And if there may be 
found some excuse in the matter of the saints whose multiplicity 
and differences are so great, there can hardly be any excuse when 
it concerns our Lady. She is the saint of saints, the one perfect 
product of the human race, single and undivided, and yet even 
regarding her we discover similar divisions and oppositions. 

We rightly deplore the lack of devotion to our Lady or the merely 
external and perfunctorily liturgical respect paid to her by some 
people. We can easily meet the type of person who puts Mary in 
her place and keeps her there, though no one would acknowledge 
that he belonged to such a class. But on the other hand, swinging 
well beyond that middle and balanced way in which stat virtus 
towards the other extreme, there are those who have an exuberance 
of devotion that is all running to seed. Here we meet the ‘fan’, 
a type so prevalent in the modern world. They become confused by 
the many titles and the many manifestations which have become 
necessary to show forth the fulness of the perfections of our Blessed 
Lady, and they forget that she is only a single person, the one 
immaculate Mother of God, Mary of Nazareth, mother of Jesus 
of Nazareth. They forget that on the part of God or of our Lady 
none of these variations is necessary, and that it is only our frailty 
and foolishness which require all these new fashions to stimulate 
our fickleness. Whether it be our Lady of Perpetual Succour, of 
Good Counsel, of Loretto, of Pompeii, of Montserrat, of Czestoc-- 
kowa, of Knock, of Walsingham, of Carfin; whether it be Our Lady 
of La Sallette, of the Miraculous Medal, of Lourdes, or of the 
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osary, or of the hundred other places and titles, what are they 
ut Mary, the one and self-same Holy Mary, Mother of God? True, 
deed, and evident, but how often and easily forgotten by one who 
as a picture or statue or grotto or shrine—or who ‘runs’ this or 
hat novena. “I am for Paul’; ‘I am for Cephas’. . . Is Christ there- 
ore divided? 
_ Rightly should we follow all and every one of these devotions 
hich have authentic grounds of credence; but it is wrong to foster 
nd follow them to the exclusion of others and even in a spirit of 
pposition. Is our Lady then divided? One would think so—and a 
eeker after the truth could not but be confused and scandalised. 
Take for instance Lourdes and Fatima. There are no two mani- 
estations of our Lady with so many points of similarity. They are 
fact almost identical except that the later date of Fatima brings 
he message of Lourdes more up-to-date and urgent, as a re-edition 
a re-emphasis of the focal point. Yet both priests and people 
ill insist on comparing, contrasting and opposing the various merits 
nd attractions of one or the other. There is a great feeling among 
ose who have grown up with Lourdes as the dominant and unique 
hrine of our Lady that they must now rally to defend their 
avourite against the newcomer, Fatima, which seems to their minds 
tend to threaten their original devotion. And yet our Lady has 
one many extraordinary things at Fatima. 

Tt is my lot to travel round the country trying to carry out the 
Message of Fatima’ and so bring back the age-old devotion of the 
ary by means of the new fashion our Lady has given us. And 
n these journeyings it has become an experience of mine to recog- 
ise these ‘fans’ shouting ‘Fatima’ or those shouting ‘Lourdes’, 
while the majority shout nothing at all, using this spectacle of 
misguided and stupid partisanship to justify their standing aloof 
from any particular Marian devotion or enthusiasm. The ‘fans’ of 
Fatima are calculated to be more the enemies than the friends of 
our Lady of the Rosary. While they shout ‘Fatima’ because it is 
the new fashion they tend to forget the seven hundred-year-old 
Rosary which is the message of Fatima. Much is being written 
today even in England about ‘Fatima’. In fact there is so much 
olling off the presses that apart from the factual records there is 
much of it that might be considered cheap if not nasty. If there- 
fore for no other reason (and there are many others), we must indeed 
welcome this factual record from Father Martindale.1 It may be 
thirty-three years since the apparitions of Fatima, and there is a 
wealth of literature concerning them, both critical and otherwise, 
n many languages, but Father Martindale’s Message of Fatima is 
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certainly the one work in English which sets out, not to destroy, 
but reverently to weigh and evaluate the prodigious facts of that 
distant period and the later light that can be thrown upon them. 

I, personally, have had the privilege of spending many weeks at 
the shrine itself, and can therefore claim some familiarity with the 
place and the people, with the many relations of the three children 
involved, and even with the one surviving child, Lucy, whom I was 
able to visit. Indeed I have, too, read the facts again and again 
in various accounts until they have become just ‘the same old facts’, | 
so that I find it increasingly difficult to take an interest in the new 
books still being written. Yet in spite of all this I had not read far 
into Father Martindale’s book before I found myself gripped with 
fresh interest. I feel this is the first merit of his book: that it catches” 
the interest and holds it from beginning to end. 

The second great merit is a sincerity which can only come from 
the attitude of the author, since it shines out in the facts and 
findings as he presents them. The book is a good attempt to supply 
the need of a critical study of Fatima in English, and while not 
clarifying everything (that would be an impossibility in regard to 
any supernatural apparition or revelation), it does throw a certain 
light on sundry obscurities so that it will go far to help those who 
find faith in such matters difficult. Apart however from any new 
light which Father Martindale has been able to throw on the events, 
and from his success in re-sorting the profusion of rather tangled 
evidence, the very fact that one of his standing and authority in 
this country has written such a book will serve to give confidence 
to any doubters who may yet remain. For he deals critically with 
the whole subject; and, in spite of the many difficulties which may 
still remain and which he himself makes no effort to gloss over, 
he yet emerges with a still stronger and more simple faith in the 
reality and authenticity of all the major and most of the minor 
happenings. It is like a good doctor giving his diagnosis after a 
long and careful study of the case. 

In his introduction Father Martindale arranges his ‘set’ in this 
spirit: ‘Still we cannot disguise from ourselves that the story of 
Fatima has created difficulties for some readers, partly, may be, 
because they cannot enter into the imagination of the Portuguese 
people—let alone of the upland ignorant peasant children (so 
different is that world from our sophisticated one!), but also for 
reasons which seem to them serious and substantial. It is these 
whom here and there we have in mind. They deserve every atten- 
tion, if only because the Message of Fatima—if it is authentic, as 
T hold it is—has world-wide implications to a degree that even 
Lourdes on the face of it had not!’ 
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And here are some of his main conclusions. First, the impression 
ade on him by the still surviving parents Ti Marto and Olimpia 
age 19). ‘In fact I thought that these two old people (Olimpia 
nd Ti Marto) must have led during those thronged days of pil- 
rimage a quite appalling life, and ended every day exhausted. 
ll the more did I marvel how upright they stood, how completely 
nflustered they were; how never having profited one penny by the 
fiers showered on them, they retained their independence and 
ignity in poverty and, we must insist, have never deviated one 
air’s breadth from the story they originally told, despite the 
assive suggestion they have received from those who came to 
arn the amazing destiny of the children. It is these old people, 
nd the characters of those children which first attracted me, and 
till do, to the whole story of Fatima.’ 

We may perhaps add to these two names that of Lucia’s eldest 
ister, Maria dos Anyos, in whom one sees what must have been 
he best characteristics of the mother, Maria Rosa, as well as that 
eep and peaceful disposition, both natural and supernatural, which 
aust have been the predominant spirit of that home. And this in 
pite of the unfortunate failing of the good-natured father Abdbora. 
hus the characters firstly of the parents and relatives, and 
econdly those of the children themselves—frank, natural, un- 
ffected and truthful—are our best guarantees in the natural order 
or an act of faith in the supernatural. Having myself met nephews 
nd nieces of the three children who are as near a replica of them 
us one could wish, and having sensed something of their quick 
ntelligence and maturity in things spiritual, I am wholly in agree- 
nent with Father Martindale when he says: ‘He is brave indeed 
vho imagines that he can enter into the mind of any little child. 
3ut who can guess what the mind of these small Portuguese 
yeasants can have been like? What horizons had their world? with 
vhom was it populated? . . . It will be very hard for us even to 
yegin to make contact with these little souls, at once so simple and 
o spiritual.’ (page 28.) 

I began this article by pointing out the wrong mental attitudes 
vhich can easily develop in us through failing in our thought about 
upernatural things to distinguish between the things themselves 
nd our own feeble and imperfect way of knowing them. That rather 
engthy preface to the review was evoked by Father Martindale's 
erfect example of the right attitude and the right approach. His 
tudy is not partisan but dispassionate and severely judicial. He 
olds a balance between those who doubt Fatima, and those others 
the ‘fans’) who keep on shouting ‘Fatima’. His book will be read 
y each category with immense profit. 
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REVIEWS a 
Fatma: Taz Facts. By J. De Marchi, translated by I. M. Kings- 
bury. (Mercier; 15s.) ms 

The title is perhaps challenging, as it suggests that so far there 
may have been confusion about the facts. Nor indeed have they all 
been published—a document remains to be opened only in 1960; 
and only a few persons, I think, have read previous documents by 
Lucia in their entirety. Otherwise I doubt if substantial facts can 
be added to the well-known story. But Fr De Marchi’s book is 
incomparably the best we know. Having lived near Fatima since 
1943 and collected every least detail that he could, he has im- 
mensely enriched our knowledge of the background of the events, 
the social and spiritual ‘atmosphere’, the character and trustworthi- 
ness of the persons concerned. Still, we may doubt if even this is 
the definitive book on Fatima. Where a preternatural element may 
exist, the most probing examination of evidence is a duty (e.g., 
before canonisation, or at Lourdes). The more relentless the enquiry, 
the more clearly should the truth shine out. 

Now the history of ‘Fatima’ falls into two distinct parts—what 
occurred in 1917 and can be checked by contemporary witnesses: 
and what was related by Lucia in 1936 and 1937, ‘after a silence 
of twenty years . . . a bombshell!’ (p. viii) and further in 1941 and 
1942. The difference in the sort and contents of the sets of evidence 
is so vast that we feel they ought to have been kept quite 
separated, and not interwoven, as is done by the author and (I think) 
all his predecessors. Each group of documents presents its own 
problems even to those who firmly believe (as the present writer 
does) in the authenticity of ‘Fatima’. Here, as always, psychological 
and theological principles must be applied. The description of a 
spiritual experience is given as best the recipient can, in such words 
and ideas as he has at his disposal; Benedict XIV affirms that an 
honest description of a genuine ‘gift’ may contain a mixture of 
mistake; and Fr De Marchi agrees that it is ‘admitted by serious 
and conscientious theologians’ that Lucia ‘has not escaped the usual 
psychological laws, however unimaginative, mentally healthy, and 
transparently honest she is’ (pp. xi, xii). Thus she interestingly 
ended by describing the Lady entirely in terms of light: tunie, 
cloak, hands, face were distinguishable by variations or undulations 
of light—the flesh was carnea luz: the visions near the sun were 
changes in light—‘you could not draw them’: see especially Fr 
McGlynn’s work, not used, I think, though referred to, by Fr De 
Marchi. What she at first called earrings were an intenser light, and 
so forth. Bishop Ullathorne in his book on La Salette shows how 
the expression of memories is and must be modified (short of a 
kind of mental paralysis) as the personality develops—thus what 
the children there called a ‘cap’ became streaming light; the ‘roses’ 
were not roses, nor the ‘spangles’, spangles. Such an evolution 
differs from mistakes of memory, as when Lucia was confused as 
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when or how often our Lady mentioned a ‘secret’ or promised 
miracle: more puzzling may be our Lady’s assertion that she 
ould appear ‘here’, at the Cova, a seventh time, which she did 
4; afterwards the children said they did not expect her for she 
ad said nothing about it; while Lucia saw the Holy Child carried 
St Joseph, Jacinta saw him standing beside St Joseph (I do 
ot know why the Saint is said [p. 123] to be dressed in white: 
ucia [p. 183] says ‘red’, and ‘I think our Lord and the Child 
ore red too’). Lucia assumed that the half-figure of ‘a man’ was 
ir Lord because our Lady said he would come to bless the people, 
ough she did not see him do it; at first she said she saw no roses, 
ars or designs falling from our Lady’s dress; in 1921 she said 
ere were three stars, the size of a watch, waist-high, knee-high 
d near the hem; now she has decided on one, the lowest. Perhaps 
ost important is her emphatic assertion, four times repeated, that 
say exactly what our Lady said’—the war would end that day 
ct. 13, 1917); afterwards under pressure she said she couldn't 
member precisely how the Lady put it. The problem set by the 
ter documents are too serious for discussion here, though I men- 
on one or two: if indeed the Vision kept alluding to ‘my Im- 
iaculate Heart’, how could the children consistently affirm they 
id not know who the Lady was? Is the conversion of Russia 
romised on condition it was consecrated to the Immaculate Heart 
ossible? The author (p. 234) argues that it was not, though his 
asons do not all quite convince me. Least intelligible perhaps is 
e triple apparition of an Angel in 1916 (and the children’s Com- 
nunion: in spite of this event the two younger ones did not think 
hey had made their First Communion) especially if we recall the 
riple apparition of a ‘sheeted form’ first assigned to that year and 
iow (hypothetically) put back to 1915 seemingly lest it should 
oincide with the triple angelic apparition. (There is a lacuna here. 
‘anon Formigao asked: ‘What was it you saw about a year ago? 
. . Why did you tell me last month it was nothing?’ But I find 
o allusion to this previous interrogation.) Possibly even this most 
areful book softens certain details. The Lady says (p. 41) that a 
irl Amelia ‘is in Purgatory’. Others add ‘still’; others, ‘till the 
nd of the world’. Lucia insists that this last is the proper form. 
add only that we would unfocus the story if we concentrated (as 
nost seem to do) on the ‘miracle of the sun’. An overwhelming 
aajority saw this phenomenon, but not all in the same way, and 
ve know of some who saw nothing at all. I was privileged, in 
ortugal, to meet Fr De Marchi and discuss one or two points with 
im, and to be shown her fluent translation by Mrs Kingsbury. 
mpossible to say how much these helped me. The above is not 
rneant to detract in the least from their invaluable work, but only 
> suggest that still more remains to be done, and far more fully 
han I have been able to do in a small book, The Message of Fatima. 
C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
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Can Curist Herp Mx? By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (‘Needs of Today’ 
Series. Rich and Cowan; 6s.) ‘ 
Fr Martindale has written a sequel to Does God Matter for Me? 

in the same series, which came out before the war. The gap has 

been unavoidably long; but it is a matter for congratulation that 
the present work has now appeared. Like its predecessor, though 
of value to convinced believers, it is written chiefly for those who 
would like to believe, but cannot do so yet. There is every reason 
to think that these will read it with great profit. It belongs to that 
best class of Apologetical books, where the writer, if in the present 
case it is not impertinent to say so, has a deep and lifelong under- 
standing of his subject and puts his whole heart into what he 
writes; and has, besides, the gift of persuasion. No one of good-will 
could read this presentation of the life and person of our Lord 
without being stirred to some extent. Anyone who desires to believe, 
but finds it difficult, is likely to find his difficulties vanish. Not 
that the book is faultless; Fr Martindale’s impetuous style is very 
untidy. He finds it hard to leave out anything that it occurs to him 
to say. Occasionally he is betrayed into making serious slips. For 
instance, on p. 116, where the reference should be to Matt. 22, 36, 
or better to Mark 12, 28, the words of the lawyer are ascribed to 
our Lord, and he has been confused with the young man who had 
great possessions. The servants (p. 120) who ‘have done only what 
they ought’ are precisely not ‘gain-ful’. On p. 145 ‘and the End of 
the World’ seems to have dropped out after ‘the siege and sack of 

Jerusalem’, 

There is no need to analyse the book in detail; the author himself 
has not found it easy. For the reader’s guidance he has done his 
best at the beginning, but confesses that ‘as to order, or arrange- 
ment of paragraphs, it may seem at times that there is none’. 
But he goes on, ‘there is, in the writer’s mind’; and in point of 
fact, the main plan is clear enough. In Parts I and II he treats of 
revelation in general and the reasons for our considering the claims 
of Jesus as revealer before those of others. There follows an outline 
of Hebrew history; then a vivid sketch of the life and teaching of 
Jesus in the Gospels. In Parts III and IV, the core of the book, 
he emphasises the qualities that should make Christ attractive 
to us, a ‘help’ in the sense of meeting the needs we feel. Then, 
reversing his method, he drives home the point that, given Christ’s 
authority to reveal God, now shown clearly enough, we have to see 
what he requires of us to make us attractive to him. It is by 
assimilating the character of Christ, and the laws of the Kingdom 
which he preached, that every man, and society as a whole, can 
find their ‘help’; a personal relationship with Christ is the secret 
of right relationships between men. (Part V.) Fr Martindale ends 
with a half-promise of another volume on ‘our incorporation into 
Christ and the indwelling of the Spirit’, which it is to be hoped 
he will soon fulfil. JOHN HIGGENS, 0.8.B. 
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IpEau: Jesus, Son of Mary. By Emil Neubert, Marianist. 
Mercier; 3s. 6d.) 
his is a well-intentioned little book meant to promote the imita- 
n of our Lord by the way of an all-embracing filial piety towards 
Mother. Judging by the list of editions and translations, it 
pms to have been widely popular. But the author has been ill- 
ised to choose the form employed by the Imitation, namely a 
logue between first Jesus, then Mary, and the Faithful Soul. 
r his style is that of the text-book. For example, our Lady is 
pde to say: ‘I am the Queen of the Apostles, not only because 
atched over the first Apostles with maternal affection; not only 
ause I obtain fecundity for the work of their successors . . . 
t also because their apostolate is only a limited participation in 
universal apostolate first confided to me’. The doctrine is un- 
iable; but the present reviewer does not find its presentation 
ractive. dei. 


PracticaL GuIpE To Fatima (Burns Oates; 1s.) is a most useful 
klet for those intending to make a pilgrimage there. The 
thoress, Miss Susan Lowndes, gives simple instructions on where 
tima is and how to get there, maps of Portugal, and Fatima, 
resses of hotels and pensions, and so on, in a very small space. 


Gop Evipent? An Essay towards a Natural Theology. By Gerald 
eard. (Faber; 12s. 6d.) 

Mr Heard’s latest book is, as he explains in the sub-title, a 
ence of Natural Theology; and from this rather unexpected 
rce, it is of special interest. To most Catholics the name of Mr 
ard suggests extreme and unorthodox mystical practice rather 
n positive theological thought, and to find such vehement sup- 
rt for the age-old Catholic advocacy of reason is the more welcome 
being unexpected. 

It would be quite un-reasonable to expect Mr Heard’s final con- 
sions (but are they final?) to be theologically correct: he writes 
plicitly for non-believers, and all that he is in fact concerned to 
yve is that some positive religious belief is, at the very least, not 
ainst reason, and beyond that, that reason leads towards it. 
ith all the first part of his book, indeed, we should be almost 
olly in agreement—and indeed for the public he has in mind, 
is a very useful argument against the usual slick non-belief. The 
apters on ‘Why Natural Theology is needed’ and ‘What Natural 
eology can prove’ are both moderate and persuasive, and the 
scapist’ and ‘therapeutic’ views of religion are excellently dis- 
sed of. ‘One thing is clear: escapists may make converts; they 
ll never make saints.’ And of the absolute value of the saints 
has no doubt. His comments on the nature of sanctity are both 
teresting and penetrating, and he recognises fully the need for 
sitive dogmatic faith in the making of a saint. ‘Sanctity, that 
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immediate proof that a religion works to the full height of its claims 
and is therefore, for all practical purposes, true, can only be pro 
duced by those whose convictions have no reservations, but whos 
faith is so deep and simple that it is incapable of any sub-rationa 
inhibitions’ . . . further, the Church is right when it says: “These 
our saints, were saints because they believed what Dogma teaches 
Tt is the Tradition, and their unquestioning faith in the Tradition 
that made it possible for them to become saints.’ 

Again, he realises and emphasises the need for rational belief a: 
the basis of ‘immediate’ faith. ‘The fact is that the simple persor 
is not blindly irrational. He, or she, accepts what Tradition teaches 
about the nature of the universe because—and this is the final and 
vital step—that teaching seems to him, or her, rational.’ Traditior 
or Authority may, after that first step, become one’s guide, but ii 
eannot do so before that.’ 

All this is surely excellently ‘sound’, but having got so far, the 
conclusion to which it finally leads Mr Heard is not at all the 
obvious Catholic conclusion: quite the reverse. This all-important 
need for firm belief presents for him the strongest, most conclusive, 
argument against the Church as the Way to sanctity today. In the 
past, he freely admits, the greatest saints have been the produc 
of the Catholic Church, but this can no longer be so today because 
the ever growing knowledge of science, in particular of physics 
although it does lead to belief in God—and this is the main thesis 
of the book—conflicts with orthodox Cosmology. Only the very 
simple and uninformed today are able to accept the Christian 
dogmas with the total and unquestioning faith which is necessary 
for sanctity. As confirmation of his case he draws attention to the 
changing character of the saints as the knowledge of science ha: 
increased. The child, or childlike type of modern saints contrasts 
with the great intellects of past ages. He freely admits that some 
‘great minds’ today can still accept the Catholic faith sincerely, 
but it involves a mental tour de force, a painful and disintegrating 
tension, that impedes their growth in sanctity; and he cites Baror 
von Hiigel and Cardinal Newman as examples of this inevitable 
tension. There is, he finds, less of this harmful conflict between the 
oriental ‘Cosmos’ and the Universe, and less rigidity in its con 
ceptions. 

Up to a point, we feel that Mr Heard is far better informed, more 
understanding of the Catholic position than the usual non-Catholic 
critic. He knows more than the average outsider; but of course he 
does not know enough, and occasional passages betray an earliet 
and more prejudiced attitude. ‘The Old Testament is a short and 
uarrow tale of a provincially minded people, who, as is natural witl 
the ignorant, conceived themselves, with little objective evidenet 
to support their prejudice, as being supremely favoured by God. 
Such a dismissal of all Scriptural value seems to belong to a crude 
and less enlightened phase in Mr Heard’s own spiritual develop: 
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t, but it is disappointing in a work that shows elsewhere so 
ch advance in religious understanding. It is the more regrettable 
ause the chapter on the ‘World of lawful freedom’, the world 
hysics, reveals a quite astonishing agreement with so much of 
Biblical Cosmology, studied more deeply. To the’ unscientific 
der indeed, to whom this world of physics is unfamiliar, this 
pter is peculiarly exciting in its almost startling confirmation 
enesis, as revealed by scientific “spiritual exegesis’. One is left 
dering how far the theories and hypotheses which Mr Heard 
s forward so ably will be accepted by the average good physicist. 
list of authorities quoted seems impressive and this whole 
tion of the book recalls the parallel chapters in Le Comte de 
y's arresting study, ‘L’homme et sa destinée’, written from 
ewhat the same point of view and with a similar intention. Both 
ters are concerned to show ‘design and purpose’ through the 
dium of modern science, both are far more successful and con- 
cing in their preparatory chapters than in their positive solu- 
s, but in the present case the contrast is more decided and more 
ppointing. A strain of irrational fantasy breaks through the 
ounts of evolution anld regression till in the final sections we 
‘left with a subjective, unconvincing picture quite unworthy of 
careful thought of the beginning. 

t is a pity that so much good work, so much imaginative study 
uld culminate so disappointingly; but for the first half alone, 
book is well worth reading. 

Rosatinp Murray. 


mnt Francis or Assist. A biography by Omer Englebert, trans- 
ated and edited by Edward Hutton. (Burns Oates; 16s.) 

[he life of St Francis of Assisi is well enough known in this 
mtry to ensure interest in a new biography. During the last sixty 
ws an immense amount of patient work has been devoted to the 
anciscan source. By 1926 Dr Seton could write that no one 
rker could keep pace with the study of the whole subject. Where 
» franciscanisant could not keep up, the general reader could 
rdly find his way without a guide. The last scholarly Life in 
glish was Fr Cuthbert’s, which Sabatier thought the best in 
yy years; but it was published in 1912. There was room for a 
w book written, if not better, at least differently, as M. HEngle- 
4 modestly says in his preface. It is admirably done. The docu- 
mts are left to speak for themselves as much as possible; the 
ry full references enable almost every statement in the text to 
controlled; there is an Appendix on the sources; there is a 
mber of illustrations; the price, as such things go today, is 
sonable. 

[here are—perhaps there will always be—serious differences of 
nion about early Franciscan history. But reputable interpreta- 
ns of St Francis are not so very far apart. The non-specialist 
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reader may well be left with the impression that this new port ui 
is the same in feature as that by Joergensen or Fr Cuthbert. It is 
after all what we should expect. Not that men have not been ready 
to read their own ideals into St Francis (‘thus then and thus he 
must have been’, as Fr Martindale once wrote), and some strange 
caricatures have resulted; but the worst exaggerations of subjective 
interpretation do not survive comparison with writings which are 
accepted by all critics as authentically his and which we still 
possess. In them St Francis himself yet speaks. 

As this is probably the best modern Life of St Francis for the 
English reader, it is a pity that its English dress is not a better fit. 
The translation is sometimes awkward and occasionally unfortunate. 
‘The blessed one’ has a curiously alien sound. Kilometres and 
metres might be given their English equivalents. Also for the second 
edition, there are some misprints, particularly the note on p. 184 
which reverses the authorities and makes Fr Cuthbert an opponent 
of the Portiuncula Indulgence. 


A.E.H.Se 


Tue Goop Ducuzss, Joan of France. By Ann M. C. Foster. (Burns 
Oates; 8s. 6d.) 


This is a book which one closes with regret. The life story of 
St Joan of France, who was canonised in the Jubilee year 1950, 
is surely unique. The little Valois princess, second daughter of Louis 
XI, King of France, was born in 1464, and died in 1504—forty years, 
and, humanly speaking, mostly years of suffering. When only 
twenty-six days old, Joan was betrothed to Louis, the little son of 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, afterwards to become Louis XII of 
France. In this book we are given a short but charming picture of 
Joan’s childhood spent in the country far from the Royal Court, 
in the old Chateau of Limiére where she was placed at the age of 
five in kind guardianship. We may well believe that the quiet of 
the woods and of the fields and the peace of the little chapel 
attached to the castle, which the child learnt to love, did much to 
sow the seeds of the deep sanctity of her later years. 

It was a short childhood. At the age of twelve, Joan was married 
to Louis of Orleans, grown into a gay, high-spirited boy, who 
neither loved nor understood his child wife. He did not want to 
marry her, but dared not disobey the command of the much-feared 
Louis XI. Young as she was, Joan looked on the marriage as some- 
thing God wanted her to do, and she determined to do her best 
to make it a success. Louis, however, had no such determination 
and with the passing of the years his dislike of Joan increased 
rather than lessened. As soon as the crown of France came to him 
and he felt free at last to do as he wished, he set about getting 
rid of his wife. With some difficulty he obtained the annulment of 
the marriage. Joan had been Queen of France a very short time. 
She was given a small province with the title of Duchess of az 
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e soon earned for herself the title of the ‘Good Duchess’, such 
S a personal care of her people, especially those who needed 
r help. 

At last, not long before her death, Joan obtained a wish cherished 
ce her childhood. She founded an order of nuns, known as the 
nonciade. But there were seemingly endless difficulties to be met 
fore the Order was approved and established. The first nuns were 
thed in 1502. Joan herself took the vows, although, as we are 
d, ‘the peace of the Enclosure was not for her’. She continued 
carry out her duties as Duchess of Berry, and to care for her 
ple who needed her. 

his little book is written in a simple, straightforward style. 
e character of Joan is well brought out. Hers might be called a 
life, and yet it was a triumphant one. In the words of the 
hor, St Joan of France was ‘a nun, yet of the world: a duchess 
ing under vow. Only by the inspiration and the special grace 
God could such a thing be’. 


FLorENS Roc. 


THER StTeEvART. By Katherine Kendall (Burns Oates; 15s.) 
here are many praiseworthy aspects of this book, such as the 
t+ that it was completed a year after Fr Steuart’s death and 
lished on the second anniversary of his funeral. But it would 
e too long to recount the exceptional successes of Miss Kendall’s 
rk. We have here to limit ourselves to the spiritual life and 
ching of an exceptionally able Jesuit outlined skilfully in this 
Ik, often by a careful selection of his own words. 
ather Steuart emerges as a real man who had learnt by hard 
erience the saving doctrines by which he helped so many men 
women. The strong temper of Scottish aristocracy had to be 
nsformed by increasing purifications into the instrument of grace. 
was not until his sixtieth year that the last great trial took place, 
it is to the special credit of this biography that the two or 
ee great testing periods in his life are set forth with such simple 
nkness. His interior development not only showed itself in the 
listic and direct way Fr Steuart treated the theological doctrines 
the spiritual life in his books—which have been long familiar— 
also in his appreciation of those whom he directed. The chapter 
spiritual direction shows how he refused to try to make men 
women fit into any preconceived pattern of spiritual formulae. 
3 one care was to see that those under his direction corresponded 
hout hesitation to the grace bestowed on them individually for 
sir own personal needs. The men and women who came to him 
re infinitely varied in temperament, upbringing and situation, 
1 he helped them as he found they were, not as he fondly hoped 
xy might become. The history of holiness in the Church reveals 
ut there is nothing to take the place of personal piety and ex- 
rience in the director of souls, but when this personal holiness is 
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allied to sound theology the ideal has been realised. So it was 
realised in Father Steuart, and so does it appear in this well- 
measured biography. If there is one criticism to make it is that 
Miss Kendall, after promising to give Fr Steuart’s own words when 
possible, occasionally falls into the trap of piously surmising at 


what he might have said or thought. ; 
CONRAD PEPLER, 0.P. 


Earty CHRISTIAN BAPTISM AND THE CREED. By Joseph H. Crehan, 

g.3. The Bellarmine Series, No. 18. (Burns Oates; 21s.) 

Fr Crehan has accomplished in this work an extremely valuable 
piece of research. It does not make easy reading, for he has set 
intricacy by the ears and plunged gladly into a mass of Biblical and 
Patristic texts in Hebrew, Greek and Latin from which to extract 
his conclusions. They are, however, possible to summarise fairly 
easily. Starting from the difficulty that, in Matthew, the Apostles 
were commanded to baptise in the name of all three Persons of the 
Trinity, whereas in Acts we find St Paul commanded to be baptised 
calling on the name of Jesus, he makes out a convincing case for 
the explanation that the minister of the sacrament used the formula 
of the Trinity, whereas the baptisand (in infant baptism the god-. 
parent) had to make an affirmation of his belief, such as we find 
in the recital of the Creed in the form for adult baptism today. 
In the early days of the Church, when the fundamental point of 
belief was that of the divinity of our Lord, to ‘call upon the name 
of Jesus’ was the equivalent of affirming belief in his divinity. 
Later, as heresies began to grow, the baptisand made a double 
affirmation, in God the Father and in his Son. Later still, the Holy 
Ghost was also invoked and belief in his operation through the 
Church. This baptismal formula, growing through the centuries, 
is the foundation of the Apostles’ Creed. 


Pau. FostsEr, 0.P. 


AmES DE LumiERE. By Louis Soubigou. (Lethielleux; n.p.) 

The author gives the broad outlines of the rational basis of Chris- 
tian belief. His book is, apparently, intended for young Frenchmen, 
clerical and lay, who are in danger of laying undue stress on ‘action’ 
and ‘oeuvres’ to the detriment of their intellectual formation. A 
lack of clarity in expression and of simplicity of style is, therefore, 
all the more to be regretted. The French do not express themselves 
in the same way as the English—they rejoice in subtle analysis 
which often turns light into darkness for us. 

TERENCE TANNER. 
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HE Harvest Festivau. Orate Fratres (August) publishes as an 
ticle an address given by Mrs Berger at Grailville on the feast 
the Assumption, 1949. In it the speaker made the significant 


pint that not only is the Assumption the feast for womankind 
at it is also the feast of the harvest: 


This day, as you know, is the principal and oldest feast of the 
Virgin. It is the first harvest feast of the year and correctly so, 
for Mary was a first fruit to be gathered into the Father’s barn. 
Whatever good men have done, whatever harvest God has reaped, 
is due in some measure to Mary: for through Mary we have 
‘partaken of the fruit of life’: through Mary ‘true life flowed out 
to all’. So when the harvest was ripe Mary became first in time 
and eternity. 

The Church makes all things clear and, just as the pulse of living 
rounds the seasons, Assumption Day opens the harvest season 
and first fruits are sanctified. What are the first harvests of our 
farms and gardens? There are the grains, small fruits and vege- 
tables, it is true; but on ‘the day of the great Lady’ we little 
ladies harvested something especially feminine. We went to our 
gardens, picked our herbs and flowers, brought them to church 
and asked for them a special blessing. 

Assumption Day was woman’s day. There were many more 
masculine harvest feasts coming later. From September to 
December men feasted the male saints of heaven to ensure good 
production. St Stephen makes the wine clear and sweet and heady, 
St Bartholomew sees that the lambs are fat and woolly, St 
Michael protects the pigs until they are as broad as barrels, St 
Martin watches over the cows, St Leopold the geese and St 
Aridrew the sheep. But again we women began it all with the 
feast of the Assumption and the Church humoured us by giving 
a special blessing for our herbs and fruits and flowers. . . . 

Tt was only natural that we should love these things and ask 
that they be sanctified. This was the harvest of beauty and health 
—two things which make life more womanly. Women, as every- 
one knows, are easily affected by beauty. The loveliness of colour 
thrills us, so we brought our flowers both bright and greyed. 
We enjoy the beauty of odour as well and have attracted many 
an unsuspecting soul with the perfume of fragrant blossoms and 
herbs. God gave us these beautiful things to use rightly and 
honestly, and when we brought them for blessing on Assumption 
Day we were showing our love and good sense to acknowledge 
their Source and to sanctify their use. 

[erbs, fruits and flowers—these are the offerings of the Assumption 
x healing, for health and for beauty. And the speaker went on to 
smind her hearers of our Lady’s special connection with flowers 
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and with their names in the English language. It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that our Lady is still constantly associated with flowers, even 
in the strange experiences of Fatima. 


Tur TrruMPH oF CuHristIAN Humanism. The Osservatore Romano 
has been preparing the Christian mind for the definition by a series 
of articles on the Assumption. The first two discussed the nature 
and purpose of an infallible decree and the relation between Catholie 
theology and the Assumption. They were concerned rather with 
the repercussions of the definition itself than with the meaning of 
the doctrine. But they were followed by a more essential exposition 
of the dogma which is the revelation in the concrete of the Spirit 
and the Life which our Lord came to make manifest. 
We may see in the Assumption the definitive victory of the spirit. 
This spiritualisation of the human body, this participation of the 
body in the new vigour of the eternally triumphant soul, such is 
one of the most radiant certainties of the faith and one of the 
noblest aspirations of Christian humanism . . . and by Mary this 
is even now a heavenly reality. . . . The Assumption is the 
triumph of life and of life eternal for which we hope and by which 
we are able to live here below. . . . The Assumption of Mary 
ought to be today an invitation to raise our eyes on high, there 
to retrieve the faith, to believe in the freedom that Christ has 
obtained for us, the freedom from death in the eternal triumph 
of life. (9th September.) 
And then an Italian, Piero Chiminelli, had the happy idea of 
collecting all the English-speaking poets who have written of the 
Assumption, and they make a surprisingly fine array. First come 
the non-Catholic poets beginning with the metaphysical poets 
Joseph Beaumont and Henry Vaughan, followed by the Anglican 
Bishop Ken and coming to an end with Rossetti. The Catholies 
stretch from Crashaw to Francis Thompson. It is not, however, 
surprising that this ‘victory of Christian humanism’ should find its 
protagonists among the best “Anglo-Saxon poets’. And not only the 
Anglo-Saxons, for the Osservatore followed this article with one 
on Dante’s witness which is to be found appropriately at the end 
of the Paradiso in the 25th Canto, where the poet speaks of the 
two alone who have risen, Jesus and Mary: 


Con le due stole nel beato chiostro 
Son le due luci sole che galiro. 


Tue Tree or Lire. The American Ecclesiastical Review (August) 
contains some well-documented pages on the Transitus Mariae, 
reviewing the. many legends and their worth. A fifth-century Syriac 
Transitus has an interesting reference to the tree of life: 

And when the body of Mary had been brought into the clouds, 
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our Lord said to the Apostles that they should draw near to the 
clouds. And when they drew near to the clouds they were singing 
with the voice of angels. And our Lord told the clouds to go to 
the gate of Paradise. And when they had entered Paradise the 
body of Mary went to the tree of life; and they brought her soul 
and made it enter her body. 

k K 2K 


t Deatu Ir Is FintsHep. Some years ago a friend submitted the 
llowing consideration on the Thirteenth Station of the Cross to 
ather Steuart: 
hirteenth Station: Perhaps much sooner than I think I shall no 
mger have the opportunity of living a crucified life (for it is only 
this life that the flesh can be crucified). At death we are, as it 
ere, taken down from the cross, and the opportunity of ‘being 
iled to the Cross with Christ’ will then be over. How I shall 
gret it at death if in this life I missed that opportunity which is 
ly given once and which will never return. 

Fr Steuart commented: ‘A very practical thought, and one which 
Ips to get rid of that fear of death which haunts some people; 
cause if one accustoms oneself to see this ‘nailing to the Cross’ 
ith Christ as the reality, so to put it, of all that one endures in 
e, one will be led so to value all that one has to suffer and all 
ne occasions that come one’s way, that they will be to us a 
illingly accepted purification of all the evil in us. At death, then, 
e shall be able to say with truth, ‘It is finished’, hoping that in 
uth ‘I have finished the work that thou gavest me to do’, i.e., 
0 live Christ’, as St Paul says, ‘and him crucified’. 

k 2k * 

ULES oF Lire are of daily invention, but two readers have sent 
» the Editor rules of considerable interest from the fifteenth and 
xteenth centuries. The first, submitted by C.K., comes from a 
[S. in St John’s College, Oxford (No. 173), and is of the fifteenth 
sntury : 

Be it known to good Christian people that desire to come to ever- 
lasting life, diligently to keep these five points, and without doubt 
they shall never die evil death. 

First when a man riseth in the morning he shall thank God his 
Maker, and remember that God hath made him of great love 
after his own image and likeness after his soul. And say one 
Pater noster and one Ave upon his knees before his bed. And 
then he shall make a covenant and purpose with God to keep 
his commandments truly the same day to day. And this shall be 
his first oblation of the which all saints in heaven shall joy. 

The second, when he goeth to church he shall hear devoutly 
mass and remember some part of the passion of our Saviour, and 
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specially to the worship of his five wounds, he shall say five 
Pater nosters and Aves; not running over hastily, but (with) so 
great devotion, as if he to each of the Pater nosters should kiss 
one of his blessed wounds and print his mouth thereupon. And 
doing this he heareth mass truly and receiveth ghostly with the 
priest that sayeth mass, the holy sacrament into his heart. And 
he shall fare the better all the same day, by cause God will make 
a dwelling place in his soul. 

The third, when he goeth to meat, he shall not fall upon meat 
as heathen people or beasts, that knoweth not God. But shall - 
thank God of his benefits or gifts and say devoutly his grace or 
one Pater noster and one Ave. And in any wise he must give alms 
at his table to him that asketh it in the name of God. And if he 
be of power, once in the week he shall call a poor man to his 
table. And then he receiveth our lord Jesus himself, and there- 
fore God will put him at his heavenly board in everlasting life. — 

The fourth is when he goeth to his work or business, (he) shall] 
diligently keep and purpose to do all his work and business to 
the worship of God, truly and rightfully after his commandment. 
And think that he standeth in the presence of God, as he doth, 
and therefore shall he do nothing or speak, against the reverence 
of God. This man that doeth so prayeth alway, and he liveth a 
heavenly life in earth, and the saints in heaven be glad of him 
and abide with desire after his coming.! 

The fifth, when at even (he) will go to bed, shall search himself 
how he hath spended the day past. And if he find any sin done 
by him, he shall repent of it, and be sorry and purpose to amend, 
and take penance for it. And then going to bed he shall say three 
Aves upon his knees, praying our Lady that she will keep him 
from his ghostly enemy and from all evil, and then he shall rest 
the better and be the cleanlier and rise devouter to the worship 
of God. 

Live as thou would die. 

(MS. St John Baptist College, 173, fol. 33v.) 


The sixteenth-century rule is that of an English martyr and our 
attention has been drawn to it by Lord Iddesleigh. 


THE RULE OF LIFE OF BLESSED ADRIAN FORTESCUE 
Knight of Honour and Devotion 
of the Military Order of St John of Jerusalem, 
Brother of the Third Order of St Dominic (Oxford Chapter) 
Martyred 1539. 
The following ‘Rule of Life’ was found written in the Blessed 

Martyr’s own handwriting in his Book of Hours. 

Above all things love God with thy heart. 

Desire His honour more than the health of thine own soul. 


1 await for his coming. 
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Take heed with all diligence to purge and cleanse thy mind 
with oft confession, and raise thy desire or lust from earthly 
things. 

Be you houseled (i.e., receive Holy Communion) with entire 
devotion. 

Repute not thyself better than any other persons, be they never 
so great sinners, but rather judge and esteem yourself most 
simplest. 

Judge the best. 

Use much silence, but when thou hast necessary cause to speak. 

Delight not in familiarity of persons unknown to thee. 

Be solitary, as much as is convenient for thine estate. 

Banish from thee all grudging and detraction, and especially 
from thy tongue. 

And pray, often. 

Also enforce thee to set thy house at quietness. 

Resort to God every hour. 

Avaunce not thy words or deeds by any pride. 

Be not too much familiar with thy servants, but (show) to them 
a sad (serious) and prudent countenance with gentleness. 

_ Show before all people good example of virtues. 

Use to rebuke charitably the light and wanton people. 

Comfort all persons in well-doing. 

Love cleanliness in thy house and in especial to young persons. 

Show thyself a sore enemy to vice, and sharply reproving all 
vile and reprobrious words and deeds that be not honest. 

Be not partial for favour, lucre, nor malice, but according to 
truth, equity, justice and reason. 

Be pitiful unto poor folk and help them to thy power, for there 
you shall greatly please God. 

Give fair language to all persons and especiall(y) to the poor 
and needy. 

Also be sesy (sic) and diligent in giving of alms. 

In prosperity be meek of heart and in adversity patient. 

And pray continually to God that you may do that that is His 
pleasure. 

Also apply diligently the inspirations of the Holy Ghost, what- 
soever thou have therein to do. 

Pray for perseverance. 

Continue in dread and ever have God afore thine eyes. 

Renew every day thy good purpose. 

What thou hast to do, do it diligently. 

Stab(lish) thyself alway in well-doing. 

If by chance you fall into sin, despair not, and if you keep these 
precepts, the Holy Ghost will strengthen thee in all other things 
necessary, and this doing you shall (be) with Christ in Heaven, 
to whom be given laud, praise and honour everlasting. 

ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 
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SxcuLar Institutes. The most difficult problem regarding these 
Institutes lies in the binding force of the members’ promises, for 
they are not in the strict sense religious vows. It is often asked ho 
the members can be held together permanently as a body if the 
do not take vows. The Sacred Congregation of Religious, in May, 
1948, made some relevant decisions on this matter: 
1. The obligations contracted by the members, strictly so called, 
of Secular Institutes, with the aim of embracing the complete, 
juridical state of perfection, cannot be considered in their nature 
or from any point of view as being light since they must corres- 
pond with the end and nature of these Institutes. 
2. On the contrary, the engagements upon which this state of 
perfection rests are considered to oblige in conscience in such 
fashion that the duties springing from them should be considered 
as of their nature grave. 
3. In particular cases the obligation can only be regarded as not 
being grave when its matter be judged so by the constitutions or 
by the common teaching relative to other parallel or similar 
engagements. - 
4. The nature of the engagements undertaken in each Institute 
and their exact bearing—for example whether they oblige not only 
in justice and loyalty but also from the point of view of ‘religion — 
should be drawn from the Constitutions which will have deter- 
mined the matter very clearly as regards the formulae of con- 
secration and incorporation in which they are expressed. | 
5. Even when the obligation is formally based on the virtue of 
religion, since it is a matter of vows and engagements which 
without being entirely private yet as a general rule and in a strict 
and specific sense cannot be called public and do not entail a 
public consecration of the subject, their violation cannot assume 
the malice of sacrilege. 
Commentarium pro Religiosis, iii-vi, 1949. 
xk * * 
Poverty continues happily to hold the attention of many writers. 
Fr Creusen, S.J., attempts in Revue des Communautés Religeuses 
(September) to make it easier for the fervent religious who finds 
herself professing poverty while the rest of the world has to practise 
it. And William Gauchat contributes a long article to the American 
Catholic Worker (September) on the ‘Definition of Poverty’. 


Voluntary poverty, being the means that removes the obstacles 
which stand in the way of spiritual perfection, which is love, is 
primarily the most potent means of preserving justice without 
which love is impossible. 
And this is not restricted to religious; it is for every follower of 
Christ. 
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A TRANSLATION OF THE MEDIEVAL SEQUENCE 
(see page 229) 


Mother of the Saviour, greeting, 
Chosen vessel, vessel fitting 

For the gitt of heavenly grace; 
Vessel from all ages planned, 
Vessel cut by wisdom’s hand 

To assume the foremost place. 


Thou of whom the Word was born, 
Thou the flower upon the thorn, 
Its surpassing flowering; 
Store of perfumes guarded well, 
Stocked with ointments sweet to smell, 
Bolted door and garden spring. 


Hail, O Virgin glorious, 
Thou dost meditate for us 

Who didst our Redeemer bear; 
Thou the myrtle tempering, 
Blood-red rose of suffering, 

Nard that sweetly fills the air. 


Hail, O Mother of true love, 
Thee the Trinity approve 

For their common resting-place; 
Yet with some more special care 
Thou a lodging dost prepare 

For the Word, thy Son, to grace. 


Mary, thou, the sailor’s star, 
Art in honour singular 
Since the heavenly orders are 

All thy subjects, thou their crown; 
Now in heaven thou art set, 
Charge thy Son with us, and let 
Neither treachery nor threat 

Of the devil cast us down. 


Armed and ready, let us be 
Safely watched and kept by thee; 
Let his subtle trickery 
From thy care and foresight flee. 
From thy strength his stubbornness. 
Jesu, Son of the Most High, 
Hear thy mother’s servants cry, 
Pardon do thou not deny, 
But reform us, and to thy 
Light and glory liken us. 
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NOTES 

line 10. Porta clausa, Ezech. 44, 1-3. Vide St Albert, De Laudibus 
Beatae Mariae Virginis, 10, 31, 8-9. 
Fons hortorum—‘the fountain which is called ‘‘the fountain o 
gardens” (Cant. 4, 15), i.e., that which waters them. The gar- 
dens are the Church and the minds of the just. The stream of 
this fountain is Christ our Lord, who says, in Eccus. 24, 42, 
“T will water my garden of plants’’. For his mother waters 
them, but by her stream, that is, by means of her Son.’—S 
Alberty Of Citeeos Usa Ls 

lines 11, 12. Cella pigmentaria—‘According to the Master of the 
Histories (i.e., Peter Comestor), the “‘house of the forest of 
Libanus’”’ (8 Kings 7, 2) was divided into two parts. The lowe 
part was called nechota (vide 4 Kings 20, 18), that is, the oint- 
ment store, which contained the ointments and incense that 
Solomon used for the temple and his palace; by these ointments 
and incense is denoted the perfume of Mary’s virginity.’—St 
Albert, op. cit., 10, 30, 10. cf. also 10, 15. 

line 16. Mirtus temperantiae—Myrtle ‘is said to have the power 
repress lust. . . . It is fitting therefore that our Lady and th 
saints should be signified by myrtle, since they repress th 
corruption of sensuality first in themselves and then in others.’ 
—Op. cit., 12, 4, 40. 

line 17. Rosa patientiae—Our Lady is called a rose “because of he 
outstanding patience: for it is red, the colour of blood, and b 
blood is meant the martyrdom which she suffered by com 
passion for her Son: and the deeper the red of the rose th 
deeper is her sorrow signified to be.—Op. cit., 12, 4, 34. 

line 21. Triclinitum—literally a couch running round three sides of 
table for reclining on at meals, or a room furnished in this way. 

lines 41, 42. Cf. Phil. 3, 21. 
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